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CONDORCET. 
(Concelusion.) 


AN eminent man, who escaped by one accident from the hatchets of 
the Septembriseurs, and by another from the guillotine of the Terror, 
while in hiding and in momentary expectation of capture and death, 
wrote thus in condemnation of suicide, ‘‘ the one crime which leaves 
no possibility of return to virtue.” ‘ Even at this incomprehensible 
moment ”—the spring of 1793—“ when morality, enlightenment, 
energetic love of country, only render death at the prison-wicket or 
on the scaffold more inevitable; when it might be allowable to 
choose among the ways of leaving a life that can no longer be 
preserved, and to rob tigers in human form of the accursed pleasure 
of dragging you forth and drinking your blood; yes, on the fatal 
tumbril itself, with nothing free but voice, I could still cry, Take 
care, to a child that comes too near the wheel: perhaps he may owe 
his life to me, perhaps the country shall one day owe its salvation to 
him.”? 

More than one career in those days, famous or obscure, was 
marked by this noble tenacity to lofty public ideas even in the final 
moments of existence; its general acceptance as a binding duty, 
exorcising the mournful and insignificant egotisms that haunt and 
wearily fret and make waste the remnants of so many lives, will 
produce the profoundest of all possible improvements in men’s know- 
ledge of the sublime art of the happiness of their kind. The closing 
words of Condorcet’s last composition show the solace which perse- 
verance in taking thought for mankind brought to him in the 
depths of personal calamity. He had concluded his survey of the 
past history of the race, and had drawn what seemed in his eyes a 
moderate and reasonable picture of its future. ‘‘ How this picture,” 


(1) Dupont de Nemours. Les Physiocrates, i. 326. 
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he exclaims, with the knell of his own doom sounding full in the 
ear while he wrote, “this picture of the human race freed from all 
its fetters, withdrawn from the empire of chance, as from that of 
the enemies of progress, and walking with firm and assured step in 
the way of truth, of virtue, and happiness, presents to the philosopher 
a sight that consoles him for the errors, the crimes, the injustice, 
with which the earth is yet stained, and of which he is not seldom 
the victim! It is in the contemplation of this picture that he receives 
the reward of his efforts for the progress of reason, for the defence 
of liberty. He ventures to link them with the eternal chain of the 
destinies of man: it is there he finds the true recompense of virtue, 
the pleasure of having done a lasting good, that fate can no longer 
undo by any disastrous compensation that shall restore prejudice 
and bondage. This contemplation is for him a refuge into which 
the recollection of his persecutors can never follow him ; in which 
living in thought with man reinstated in the rights and the dignity 
of his nature, he forgets man tormented and corrupted by greed, by 
base fear, by envy; it is here that he truly abides with his fellows, 
in an elysium that his reason has known how to create for itself, and 
that his love for humanity adorns with all purest delights.’ 

It has long been the fashion among the followers of that reaction 
which Coleridge led and Mr. Carlyle has spread and popularised, to 
dwell exclusively on the coldness and hardness, the excess of 
scepticism and the defect of enthusiasm, that is supposed to have 
characterised the eighteenth century. Because the official religion of 
the century both in England and France was lifeless and mechanical, 
it has been taken for granted that the level of thought and feeling 
was a low one universally ; as if the highest moods of every era 
necessarily clothed themselves in religious forms. The truth is that, 
working in such natures as Condorcet’s, the principles of the 
eighteenth century, its homage to reason and rational methods, its 
exaltation to the highest place of the happiness of men, not exclud- 
ing their material well-being, its passion for justice and law, its large 
illumination, engendered a fervour as truly spiritual as that of 
Catholicism or of Calvinism at their best, while its sentiment was 
infinitely less interested and personal. The passage just quoted is 
as little mechanical, as little material, as the most rapturous ejacula- 
tions of the Christian saints and confessors ; and, read in connection 
with the circumstances of its composition, may show that the 
eighteenth century was able at any rate to inspire its sons with a faith 
that could rob death of its sting and the grave of its victory, as 
effectually as if it had rested on a mystery instead of on reason, 
and been supported by the sanctions of eternal pain and eternal bliss, 
instead of moving from a confident devotion to humanity. 


(1) Progrés de? Esprit Humain. Cuvres, vi. 276. 
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The shape of Condorcet’s ideas upon history arose from the twofold 
necessity which the structure of his character imposed upon him, 
at once of appeasing his aspirations on behalf of mankind, and of 
satisfying a disciplined and scientific intelligence. He was of too 
robust an understanding to find adequate gratification in the arti- 
ficial construction of hypothetical Utopias. Conviction was as indis- 
pensable as hope; and distinct grounds for the faith that was in him 
as essential as the faith itself. The result of this fact of mental 
constitution, the intellectual conditions of the time being what they 
were, was the rise in his mind of the great and central conception of 
there being a law in the succession of social states, to be ascertained 
by an examination of the collective phenomena of past history. The 
merit of this admirable effort, and of the work in which it found 
expression, is very easily underrated, because the effort was insuffi- 
cient and merely preparatory, while modern thought has already 
carried us far beyond it and at least into sight of the complete truths 
to which this effort only pointed the way. Let us remember, how- 
ever, that it pointed the way distinctly and unmistakably. A very 
brief survey of the state of history as a subject of systematic study 
enables us to appreciate with precision what service it was that 
Condorcet rendered ; for it carries us back from the present com- 
paratively advanced condition of the science of society to a time 
before his memorable attempt, when conceptions now become so 
familiar were not in existence, and when even the most instructed 
students of human affairs no more felt the need of a scientific theory 
of the manner in which social effects follow social causes, than the 
least instructed portion of the literary public feels such a need in our 
own time. It is difficult after a subject has been separated from the 
nebulous mass of unclassified knowledge, has taken independent 
shape, and begun to move in lines of its own, to realise the process 
by which all this was effected, or the way in which before all this 
the facts concerned presented themselves to the thinker’s mind. 
That we should overcome the difficulty is one of the conditions of 
our being able to do justice to the great army of the precursors. 

Two movements of thought went on in France during the middle 
of the eighteenth century which have been comparatively little 
dwelt upon by historians, whose main anxiety has been to justify the 
foregone conclusion, so gratifying alike to the partisans of the social 
reaction and to the disciples of modern transcendentalism in its many 
disguises, that the eighteenth century was almost exclusively nega- 
tive, critical, and destructive. Each of these two currents was 
positive in the highest degree, and their influence undeniably con- 
structive, if we consider that it was from their union into a common 
channel, a work fully accomplished first in the mind of Condorcet, 
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that the notion of the scientific treatment of history and society 
took its earliest start. 

The first of the two movements, and that which has been most 
unaccountably neglected, consisted in the remarkable attempts of 
Quesnay and his immediate followers to withdraw the organisation 
of society from the sphere of empiricism, and to substitute for the 
vulgar conception of arbitrary and artificial institutions as the sole 
foundation of this organisation, the idea that there is a certain Natural 
Order, conformity to which in all social arrangements is the essential 
condition of their being advantageous to the members of the social 
union. Natural Order in the minds of this school was no meta- 
physical figment evolved from pure consciousness, but a set of cir- 
cumstances to be discovered by continuous and methodical observa- 
tion. It consisted of physical law and moral law. The first was 
the regulated course of every physical circumstance in the order 
evidently most advantageous to the human race. The second was 
the rule of every human action of the moral order, conformed to the 
physical order evidently most advantageous tothe human race. This 
order is the base of the most perfect government, and the funda- 
mental rule of all positive laws ; for positive laws are only the laws 
required to keep up and maintain the natural order that is evidently 
most advantageous to the race.’ 

Towards the close of the reign of Louis XIV. the frightful im- 
poverishment of the realm attracted the attention of one or two 
enlightened observers, and among them of Boisguillebert and 
Vauban. They had exposed, the former of them with especial 
force and amplitude, the absurdity of the general system of admi- 
nistration, which seemed to have been devised for the express purpose 
of paralysing both agriculture and commerce, and exhausting all the 
sources of the national wealth.” But these speculations had been 
mainly of a fiscal kind, and pointed not much further than to a 
readjustment of taxation and an improvement in the modes of its 
collection. The disciples of the New Science, as it was called, the 
Physiocrats or believers in the supremacy of Natural Order, went 
much beyond this, and in theory sought to lay open the whole 
ground of the fabric of society. Practically, they dealt with scarcely 
any but the economic circumstances of societies, though some of them 
mix up with their reasonings upon commerce and agriculture crude 
and incomplete hints upon forms of government and other questions 
that belong not to the economical but to the political side of social 
science. Quesnay’s famous Maxims open with a declaration in 


(1) Quesnay ; Droit Naturel, c. 5. Les Physiocrates, i. 52. 

(2) Economistes Financiers du 18iéme Siecle. Wauban’s Projet d’une Dime Royale (p. 38), 
and Boisguillebert’s Factum de la France, &c. (p. 248 et seqq.) 

(3) De la Riviére, for instance, very notably. Cf. his Ordre Naturel des Sociétés 
Politiques. Phystocrates, ii. 469, 636, &c. See also Baudeau on the superiority of the 
Economic Monarchy. IJbid., pp. 7883—791. 
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favour of the unity of the sovereign authority, and against the 
system of counterbalancing forces in government. Almost imme- 
diately he passes on to the proper ground of political economy, and 
elaborates the conditions of material prosperity in an agricultural 
realm. With the correctness of the definitions and principles of 
economic science as laid down by these writers, we have here nothing 
todo. Their peculiar distinction in the present connecticn is the 
grasp which they had of the principle of there being a natural and 
therefore a scientific order in the conditions of a society; that order 
being natural in the sense they attached to the term, which from 
the circumstances of the case is most beneficial to the race. From 
this point of view they approach some of the problems of what is 
now classified as social statics; and they assume, without any con- 
sciousness of another aspect being possible, that the society which 
they are discussing is in a state of equilibrium. 

It is evident that with this restriction of the speculative horizon, 
they were and must remain wholly unable to emerge into the full 
light of the completely constituted science of society, with laws of 
movement as well as laws of equilibrium, with definite methods of 
interpreting past and predicting future states. They could account 
for and describe the genesis of the social union, as Plato and 
Aristotle had in different ways been able to do many centuries 
before ; and they could prescribe some of the conditions of its being 
maintained in vigour and compactness. Some of them could even 
see in a vague way the interdependence of peoples and the community 
of the real interests of different nations, each nation, as De la Riviére 
expressed it, being only a province of the vast kingdom of nature, a 
branch from the same trunk as the rest. What they could not see 
was the great fact of social evolution; that here too, in the succes- 
sion of social states, there has been a natural and observable order. 
In a word, they tried to understand society without the aid of history. 
Consequently they laid down the truths which they discovered as 
absolute and fixed, when they were no more than conditional and 
relative. 

Fortunately inquirers in another field had set a movement afoot 
which was destined to furnish the supplement of their own specula- 
tion. This was the remarkable development of the conception of 
history, which Montesquieu’s two memorable books first made con- 
spicuous. Bossuet’s well-known discourse on universal history, 
teeming as it does with religious prejudice, just as Condorcet’s sketch 
teems with prejudice against religion, and egregiously imperfect in 
execution as it must be pronounced, when judged from even the 
meanest historical standard, had perhaps partially introduced “ the 
spirit of universality,” as Comte says, into the study of history. But 


(1) Ordre Nat. des Soc. Pol., p. 526. 
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it was impossible from the nature of the case for any theologian to 
know fully what this spirit means; and it was not until the very 
middle of the following century that any effective approach was made 
to that universality which Bossuet did little more than talk about, 
and then it came not from theology, but from the much more hopeful 
sources of a rational philosophy. Before Montesquieu no single stone 
of the foundation of scientific history can be said to have been laid. 
Of course, far carlier writers had sought after the circumstances 
which brought about a given transaction. Thucydides, for example, 
had attributed the cause of the Peloponnesian war to the alarm of 
the Lacedemonians at the greatness of the power of Athens ;* and it 
is this sense of the need of explanation, however rudimentary it may 
be, which distinguishes the great historian from the chronicler, even 
from avery superior chronicler like Livy, who in his account of even 
so great an event as the Second Punic War plunges straightway into 
narrative of what happened without concerning himself why it 
happened. Tacitus had begun his History with remarks upon the 
condition of Rome, the feeling of the various armies, the attitude of 
the provinces, so that, as he says, “non modo casus eventusque 
rerum, qui plerumque fortuiti sunt, sed ratio etiam caussaque 
noscantur.”* But these and the like instances in historical literature 
were only political explanations, more or less adequate, of particular 
transactions; they were no more than the sagacious remarks of men 
with’ statesmanlike minds upon the origin of some single set of 
circumstances. 

The rise from this to the high degree of generality which marks 
the speculations of Montesquieu, empirical as they are, was as great 
as the rise from the mere maxims of worldly wisdom to the widest 
principles of ethical philosophy. It was he who first applied the 
comparative method to social institutions; who first considered 
physical conditions or climate, as we now call the sum of local 
circumstances, in connection with the laws of a country; who first 
perceived and illustrated how the Natural Order which the 
Physiocrats only considered in relation to the phenomena of wealth 
and its production, really extended over its political phenomena as 
well; who first set the example of viewing a great number of social 
facts all over the world in groups and classes; and who first definitely 
and systematically inquired into the causes of a set of complex 
historical events and institutions, as being both discoverable and 
intelligible. This was a very marked advance upon both of the 
ideas, by one or other of which men had previously been content to 
explain to themselves the course of circumstances in the world; either 
the inscrutable decrees of an inhuman providence, or the fortuitous 
vagaries of an eyeless destiny. 


(1) Bk. i. 23. (2) Hist., i. 4. 
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It was Turgot, however, who completed the historical conception 
of Montesquieu, in a piece written in 1750, two years after the 
appearance of the Esprit des Lois, and in one or two other fragmentary 
compositions of about the same time, which are not the less remark- 
able because the writer was only twenty-three years old when these 
advanced ideas presented themselves to his intelligence. Vico, in 
Italy, had insisted on the doctrine that the course of human affairs 
is in a cycle, and that they move in a constant and self-repeating 
orbit." Turgot, on the contrary, with more wisdom, at the opening 
of his subject is careful to distinguish the ever-varying spectacle of 
the succession of men from generation to generation, from the circle 
of identical revolutions in which the phenomena of nature are 
enclosed. In the one case time only restores at each instant the 
image of what it has just caused to disappear: in the other, the 
reason and the passions are ever incessantly producing new events. 
“ All the ages are linked together by a succession of causes and effects 
which bind the state of the world to all the states that have gone 
before. The multiplied signs of speech and writing, in supplying 
men with the means of an assured possession of their thoughts and 
of communicating them to one another, have formed a common 
treasure that one generation transmits to another, as an inheritance 
constantly augmented by the discoveries of each generation; and the 
human race, looked at from its origin, appears in the eyes of the 
philosopher one immense whole, which, just as in the case of each 
individual, has its infancy and its growth.’”” 

Pascal and others in ancient and modern times* had compared in 
casual end unfruitful remarks the history of the race to the history 
of the individual, but Turgot was able in some sort to see the full 
meaning and extent of the analogy, as well as the limitations proper 
to it, and to draw from it some of the larger principles which the 
idea involved. The first proposition in the passage just quoted, that 
a chain of causes and effects unites each age with every other age 
that has gone before, is one of the most memorable sentences in the 
history of thought. And Turgot not only saw that there is a relation of 
cause and effect between successive states of society ; he had glimpses 
into some of the conditions of that relation. To a generation that 
stands on loftier heights his attempts scem rudimentary and strangely 
simple, but it was these attempts which cut the steps for our ascent. 
How is it, he asked, for instance, that the succession of social states 
is not uniform; that they follow with unequal step along the track 
marked out for them? He found the answer in the inequality of 

(1) The well-known words of Thucydides may contain the germ of the same idea, 
when he speaks of the future as being likely to represent again, after the fashion of 
human things, ‘if not the very image, yet the near resemblance of the past,” i. 22. 4. 


(2) Discours en Sorbonne. Céuvres de Turgot,ii. 597. (Edition of 1844.) 
(3) Cf. Sir G. C. Lewis's Methods of Observation in Politics, ii, 439, note. 
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natural advantages, and he was able to discern the necessity of 
including in these advantages the presence, apparently accidental, 
in some communities and not in others of men of especial genius or 
capacity in some important direction.’ Again he saw that just as in 
one way natural advantages accelerate the progress of a society, 
in another natural obstacles also accelerate it, by stimulating men to 
the efforts necessary to overcome them: Le besoin perfectionne 
Pinstrument.? The importance of following the march of the human 
mind over all the grooves along which it travels to further knowledge 
was fully present to him, and he dwells repeatedly on the constant 
play going on between discoveries in one science and those in another. 
In no writer is there a fuller and more distinct sense of the essential 
unity and integrity of the history of mankind, nor of the multitude 
of the mansions in which this vast house is divided and the many 
keys which he must possess that would open and enter in. 

Even in empirical explanations he shows a breadth and accuracy 
of vision truly striking, considering his own youth and what we 
may venture to call the youth of his subject. The reader will be 
able to appreciate this, and to discern at the same time the arbitrary 
nature of Montesquieu’s method, if he will contrast, for example, the 
remarks of this writer upon Polygamy with the far wider and more 
sagacious explanation of the circumstances of such an institution 
given by Turgot.® Unfortunately, he has left us only short and 
fragmentary pieces, but they suggest more than many large and 
complete works. That they had a very powerful and direct influence 
upon Condorcet there is no doubt, as well from the similarity of 
general conception between him and Turgot, as from the nearly 
perfect identity of many passages in their writings. Let us add that 
in Turgot’s fragments we have what is unhappily not a character- 
istic of Condorcet, the peculiar satisfaction and delight in scientific 
history of a style which states a fact in such phrases as serve also to 
reveal its origin, bearings, significance; in which every successive 
piece of description is so worded as to be self-evidently a link in 
the chain of explanation, an ordered term in a series of social 
conditions. 

Before returning to Condorcet, we ought to glance at the remark- 
able piece, written in 1784, in which Kant propounded his idea of a 
universal or cosmo-political history, that contemplating the agency 
of the human will upon a large scale should unfold to our view a 
regular stream of tendency in the great succession of events.* The 

(1) Guvres de Turgot, ii. 599, 645, &e. 

(2) ii. 601. 

(3) Esprit des Lois, xvi. cc, 2-4. And Discours sur U Histoire Universelle, in Turgot’s 
Works, ii. 640—641. 

(4) Idea of a Universal History on a Cosmo-Political Plan. It was translated by De 
Quincey, and is to be found in vo!. xiii. of his collected works, pp. 183—152. 
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will metaphysically considered, Kant said, is free, but its manifesta- 
tions, that is to say, human actions, “ are as much under the control of 
universal laws of nature as any other physical phenomena.” 

The very same course of incidents, which taken separately and 
individually would have seemed perplexed and incoherent, “ yet 
viewed in their connection and as the action of the human species and 
not of independent beings, never fail to observe a steady and conti- 
nuous though slow development of certain great predispositions in our 
nature.” As it is impossible to presume in the human race any 
rational purpose of its own, we must seek to observe some natural pur- 
pose in the current of human actions. Thus a history of creatures 
with no plan of their own may yet admit a systematic form as a 
history of creatures blindly pursuing a plan of nature. Now we 
know that all predispositions are destined to develop themselves 
according to their final purpose. Man’s rational predispositions are 
destined to develop themselves in the species and not in the in- 
dividual. History then is the progress of the development of all the 
tendencies laid in man by nature. The method of development 
is the antagonism of these tendencies in the social state, and its 
source the unsocial sociality of man—a tendency to enter the social 
state, combined with a perpetual resistance to that tendency, which is 
ever threatening to dissolve it. The play of these two tendencies 
unfolds talents of every kind, and by gradual increase of light a 
preparation is made for such a mode of thinking as is capable of 
“ exalting a social concert that had been pathologically extorted from 
the mere necessities of situation, into a moral union founded on 
the reasonable choice.” Hence the highest problem for man is the 
establishment of a universal civil society, founded on the empire of 
political justice ; and “the history of the human species as a whole 
may be regarded as the unravelling of a hidden plan of nature for 
accomplishing a perfect state of civil constitution for society in its 
internal relations (and, as the condition of that, in its external rela- 
tions also), as the sole state of society in which the tendencies of 
human nature can be all and fully developed.”” Nor is this all. We 
shall not only be able to unravel the intricate web of past affairs, but 
shall also find a clue for the guidance of future statesmen in the art of 
political prediction. Nay more, this clue “ will open a consolatory 
prospect into futurity, in which at a remote distance we shall observe 
the human species seated upon an eminence won by infinite toil, 
where all the germs are unfolded which nature has implanted, and 
its destination on this earth accomplished.” 

That this conception involves an assumption about tendencies and 
final purposes which reverses the true method of history, and more- 
over reduces what ought to be a scientific inquiry to be a foregone 
justification of Nature or Providence, should not prevent us from 
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appreciating its signal merits in insisting on a systematic presenta- 
tion of the collective activity of the race, and in pointing out, how- 
ever cursorily, the use of such an elucidation of the past in furnish- 
ing the grounds of practical guidance in dealing with the future and 
in preparing it. Considering the brevity of this little tract, its 
pregnancy and suggestiveness have not often been equalled. We 
have seen enough of it here to enable us to realise the differences 
between this and the French school, with its wholesome objectivity 
resulting from the stage which had been reached in France by 
the physical sciences. Condorcet’s series of Hloges shows unmis- 
takably how deep an impression the history of physical discovery 
had made upon him, and how clearly he understood the value of its 
methods. The peculiar study which their composition had occasioned 
him, is of itself almost enough to account for the fact that a concep- 
tion which had long been preparing in the superior minds of the time, 
should fully develop itself in him rather than in anybody else. 


VI. 


The Physiocrats, as we have scen, had introduced the idea of there 
being a natural order in social circumstances, that order being natural 
which is most advantageous to mankind. Turgot had declared that 
one age is bound to another by a chain of causation. Condorcet 
fused these two conceptions. He viewed the history of the ages as 
a whole, and found in their succession a natural order; an order 
which when uninterrupted and undisturbed tended to accumulate 
untold advantages upon the human race, which was every day be- 
coming more plain to the vision of men, and therefore every day more 
and more assured from disturbance by ignorant prejudice and sinister 
interests. There is an order at once among the circumstances of a 
given generation, and among the successive sets of circumstances of 
successive generations. ‘If we consider the development of human 
faculties in its results relating to the individuals who exist at the 
same time on a given space, and if we follow it from generation to 
generation, then we have before us the picture of the progress of the 
human mind. This progress is subject to the same general laws that 
are to be observed in the development of the faculties in individuals, 
for it is the result of that development, considered at the same time 
in a great number of individuals united in society. But the result that 
presents itself at any one instant depends upon that which was 
offered by the instants preceding ; in turn it influences the result in 
times still to follow.” 

This picture will be of a historical character, inasmuch as being 
subject to perpetual variations it is formed by the observation in 
due order of different human societies in the different epochs through 
which they have passed. It will expose the order of the various 
changes, the influence exercised by each period over the next, and 
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thus will show in the modifications impressed upon the race, ever 
renewing itself in the immensity of the ages, the track that it has fol- 
lowed, and the exact steps that it has taken towards truth and happi- 
ness. Such observation of what man has been and of what he is, 
will then lead us to means proper for assuring and accelerating the 
fresh progress that his nature allows us to anticipate still further.' 

“Tf man is able to predict with nearly perfect confidence, phe- 
nomena with whose laws he is acquainted; if, even when they are 
unknown to him, he is able, in accordance with the experience of the 
past to foresee with a large degree of probability the events of the 
future; why should we treat it as a chimerical enterprise to trace 
with some verisimilitude the picture of the future destinies of the 
human race in accordance with the results of its history? The only 
foundation of belief in the natural sciences is this idea, that the 
general laws known or unknown which regulate the phenomena of 
the universe are necessary and constant; and why should this 
principle be less true for the development of the moral and intel- 
lectual faculties of man than for other natural operations? In 
short, opinions grounded on past experience in objects of the same 
order being the single rule of conduct for even the wisest men, why 
should the philosopher be forbidden to rest his conjectures on this 
same base, provided he never attributes to them a degree of certainty 
beyond what is warranted by the number, the constancy, and the 
accuracy of his observations ?”’* 

Thus Condorcet’s purpose was not to justify Nature, as it had been 
with Kant, but to search in the past for rational grounds of a belief 
in the unbounded splendour of men’s future destinies. His view of 
the character of the relations among the circumstances of the social 
union, either at a given moment or in a succession of periods, was 
both accurate and far-sighted. When he came actually to execute 
his own great idea, and to specify the manner in which those rela- 
tions arose and operated, he instantly diverged from the right path. 
Progress in his mind is exclusively produced by improvement in 
intelligence. It is the necessary result of man’s activity in the face 
of that disproportion ever existing between what he knows and what 
he desires and feels the necessity to know.* Hence the most fatal of 
the errors of Condorcet’s sketch. He measures only the contribu- 
tions made by nations and eras to what we know; leaving out of 
sight their failures and successes in the elevation of moral standards 
and ideals, and in the purification of the passions. 

Now even if we hold the intellectual principle only to be progressive, 
and the moral elements to be fixed, being coloured and shaped and 
quickened by the surrounding intellectual conditions, still, inasmuch 
as the manner of this shaping and colouring is continually changing 


(1) Zableau des Progrés de? Esprit Humain. CEuvres, vi. 12, 18. 
(2) vi. 286. (3) vi. 21. 
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and leading to the most important transformations of human activity 
and sentiment, it must obviously be a radical deficiency in any picture 
of social progress to leave out the development of ethics, whether it 
be a derivative or an independent and spontaneous development. 
One seeks in vain in Condorcet’s sketch for any account of the natural 
history of Western morals, or for any sign of consciousness on his 
part that the difference in ethical discipline and feeling between the 
most ferocious of primitive peuplades and the most enlightened 
eighteenth century Frenchmen, was a result of evolution that needed 
historical explanation quite as much as the difference between the 
astrolatry of one age and the astronomy of another. We find no 
recognition of the propriety of recounting the various steps of that 
long process by which, to use Kant’s pregnant phrase, the relations 
born of pathological necessity were metamorphosed into those of 
moral union. The grave and lofty feeling, for example, which 
inspired the last words of the Tableau—whence came it? Of what 
long-drawn chain of causes in the past was it the last effect? It 
will not do to refer us generally to previous advances in knowledge 
and intellectual emancipation, because even supposing the successive 
modifications of our moral sensibilities to be fundamentally due to 
the progress of intellectual enlightenment, we still want to know in 
the first place something about the influences which harness one 
process to the other, and in the second place, something about the 
particular directions which these modifications of moral constitution 
have taken. 

If this is one very radical omission in Condorcet’s scheme, his 
angry and vehement aversion for the various religions of the world 
(with perhaps one exception) is a sin of commission still more 
damaging to its completeness. That he should detest the corrupt 
and oppressive forms of religion of his own century was neither 
surprising nor blameable. An unfavourable view of the influences 
upon human development of the Christian belief even in its least 
corrupt forms was not by any means untenable. Nay, he might, 
without absurdity, have gone further than this, and depicted religion 
as a natural infirmity of the human mind in its immature stages, 
just as there are specific disorders incident in childhood to the human 
body. Even on this theory, he was bound to handle it with the 
same calmness which he would have expected to find in a patho- 
logical treatise by a physician. Who would write of the sweating 
sickness with indignation, or describe zymotic diseases with resent- 
ment? Condorcet’s pertinacious anger against theology is just as 
irrational as this would be, from the scientific point of view which he 
pretends to have assumed. Theology, in fact, was partly avenged of 
her assailants, for she had in the struggle contrived to infect them 
with the contagion of her own traditional spirit. 
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From the earliest times to the latest it is all one story according 
to Condorcet. He can speak with respect of philosophies even when, 
as in the case of the Scotch school of the last century, he dislikes 
and condemns them.’ Of religion his contempt and hatred only vary 
slightly in degree. Barbarous tribes have sorcerers, trading on the 
gross superstitions of their dupes; so in other guise and with different 
names have civilised nations to-day. As other arts progressed, 
superstition too became less rude; priestly families kept all know- 
ledge in their own hands, and thus preserved their hypocritical and 
tyrannical assumptions from detection. They disclosed nothing to 
the people without some supernatural admixture, the better to main- 
tain their personal pretensions. They had two doctrines, one for 
themselves and the other for their people; sometimes, as they were 
divided into several orders, each of them reserved to itself certain 
mysteries. Thus all the inferior orders were at once rogues and 
dupes, and the great system of hypocrisy was only known in all its 
completeness to a few adepts. Christianity belonged to the same 
class. Its priests, we must admit, “in spite of their knaveries and 
their vices, were enthusiasts ready to perish for their doctrines.” In 
vain did Julian endeavour to deliver the empire from the scourge. 
Its triumph was the signal for. the incurable decay of all art and 
knowledge. The Church may seem to have done some good in 
things where her interests did not happen to clash with the interests 
of Europe, as in helping to abolish slavery, for instance; but after all 
“circumstances and manners” would have produced the result neces- 
sarily and of themselves. Morality, which was taught by the 
priests only, contained those universal principles that have been 
unknown to no sect; but it created a host of purely religious duties, 
and of imaginary sins. These duties were more rigorously enjoined 
than those of nature, and actions that were indifferent, legitimate, or 
even virtuous, were more severely rebuked and punished than real 
crimes. Yet, on the other hand, a moment of repentance, consecrated 
by the absolution of a priest, opened the gates of heaven to the worst 
miscreants.” 

In the opening of the last of these remarks there is much 
justice. So there is in the striking suggestion made in another 
place, that we should not bless erroneous systems for their utility, 
simply because they help to repair some small part of the mis- 
chief of which they have themselves been the principal cause.* 
But on the whole it is obvious that Condorcet was unfitted by 
his temper and that of the school to which he most belonged from 


(1) vi. 186. s 

(2) Guvres, vi. pp. 35, 55, 101, 102, 111, 117, 118, &e. 

(3) Dissertation sur cette question ; S’il est utile aux hommes d’étre trompés 2—one of the 
best of Condorcet’s writings. Cuvres, v. 360. 
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accepting religion as a fact in the history of the human mind, that 
must have some positive explanation. To look at it in this way as 
the creation of a handful of selfish impostors in each community was 
to show a radical incompetence to carry out the scheme which had 
been so scientifically projected. The picture is ruined by the angry 
caricature of what ought to have been one of the most important 
figures in it; to this place the Christian Church is undeniably 
entitled, however we may be disposed to strike the balance between 
the undoubted injuries and the undoubted advantages which it has 
been the means of dealing to the civilisation of the West. Never 
perhaps was there so thorough an inversion of the true view of the 
comparative elevation of different parts of human character, as is 
implied in Condorcet’s strange hint that Cromwell’s satellites would 
have been much better men if they had carried instead of the Bible 
at their saddle-bows some merry book of the stamp of Voltaire’s 
Pucelle. 

Apart from the misreading of history in explaining religion by the 
folly of the many and the frauds of a few, Condorcet’s interpretation 
involved the profoundest infidelity to his own doctrine of the intrinsic 
purity and exaltation of human nature. This doctrine ought in all 
reason to have led him to look for the secret of the popular accept- 
ance of beliefs that to him seemed most outrageous in some possibly 
finer side which they might possess for others, appealing not to the 
lower but to the higher qualities of a nature with instincts of perfection. 
Take his account of Purgatory, for instance. The priests, he says, 
drew up so minute and comprehensive a table of sins that nobody 
could hope to escape from censure. Here you come upon one of the most 
lucrative branches of the sacerdotal trafficking ; people were taught 
to imagine a hell of limited duration, which the priests only had the 
power to abridge; and this grace they sold, first to the living, then 
to the kinsmen and friends of the dead.? Now it was surely more 
worthy of a belief in the natural depravity than in the natural per- 
fectibility of the sons of Adam, thus to assume without parley or 
proviso a base mercenariness on the one hand and grovelling terror 
on the other, as the origin of a doctrine which was obviously sus- 
ceptible of a kinder explanation, that should refer it toa merciful and 
affectionate and truly humanising anxiety to assuage the horrors of 
what is perhaps the most frightful idea that has ever corroded human 
character, the idea of eternal punishment. We could in part have 
pardoned Condorcet if he had striven to invent ever so fanciful origins 
for opinions and belief in his solicitude for the credit of humanity. 
As it is, he distorts the history of religion only to humanity’s dis- 


(1) See Condorcet’s vindication of the Pucellein his Lifefof Voltaire. Cuwvres, iv. 
88—89. 
(2) vi. 118, 
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credit. How, if the people were always predisposed to virtue, were 
priests, sprung of the same people and bred in the same traditions, so 
invariably and incurably devoted to baseness and hypocrisy? Was 
the nature of a priest absolutely devoid of what physicians call 
recuperative force, restoring them to a sound mind in spite of pro- 
fessional perversion? In fine, if man had been so grossly enslaved 
in moral nature from the beginning of the world down to the year 
1789 or thereabouts, how was it possible that notwithstanding the 
admitted slowness of civilising processes, he should suddenly spring 
forth the very perfectible and nearly perfected being that Condorcet 
passionately imagined him to be ? * 

It has already been hinted that there was one partial exception 
to Condorcet’s otherwise all-embracing animosity against religion. 
This was Mahometanism. Towards this his attitude is fully appre- 
ciative, though of course he deplores the superstitions which mixed 
themselves up with the Arabian prophet’s efforts for the purification 
of the men of his nation. After the seven vials of fiery wrath have 
been poured out upon the creed of Palestine, it is refreshing to find 
the creed of Arabia almost patronised and praised. The writer who 
could not have found in his heart to think Gregory the Great or 
Hildebrand other than a mercenary impostor, nor Cromwell other 
than an ambitious hypocrite, admits with exquisite blandness of 
Mahomet that he had the art of employing all the means of sub- 
jugating men avec adresse, mais avee grandeur? Another reason, no 
doubt, besides his hatred of the Church lay at the bottom of Con- 
dorcet’s tolerance or more towards Mahometanism. The Arabian 
superstition was not fatal to knowledge. On the contrary, it was 
among its professors and disciples that the torch of science was 
kept alive, while in Christendom it lay trampled down and extinct. 
Arabian activity in algebra, chemistry, optics, and astronomy, 
atoned in Condorcet’s eyes for the Koran. 

It is fair to add further, that Condorcet showed a more just appre- 
ciation of the effects of Protestantism upon Western development 
than has been common among French thinkers. He recognises that 
men who had learnt however imperfectly to submit their religious 
prejudices to rational examination would naturally be likely to 
extend the process to political prejudices also. Moreover, if the 
reformed Churches refused to render to reason all its rights, still 


(1) As M. Comte says in his remarks on Condorcet (Phil. Pos., iv. 185—193), “Le 
progrés total finalement accompli ne peut étre sans doute que le résultat général de 
Yaccumulation spontanée des divers progrés partiels successivement realisés depuis 
Vorigine de ja civilisation, en vertu de la marche successivement lente et graduelle de la 
nature humaine ;”’ so that Condorcet’s picture presents a standing miracle, “ou l’on 
s’est méme interdit d’abord la ressource vulgaire de la Providence.” Comte’s criticism, 
however, seems to leave out of sight what full justice Condorcet did to the various partial 
advances in the intellectual order. 

(2) vi. 120—128, 
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they agreed that its prison should be less narrow; the chain was not 
broken, but it ceased to be either so heavy or so short as it had been. 
And in countries where what was insolently styled tolerance by the 
dominant sect succeeded in establishing itself, it was possible to 
maintain the tolerated doctrines with a more or less complete free- 
dom. So there arose in Europe a sort of freedom of thought, not for 
men, but for Christians ; and, “if we except France, it is only for 
Christians that it exists anywhere else at the present day ”’—a 
limitation which has now fortunately ceased to be altogether exact.’ 

If we have smiled at the ease with which what is rank craftiness in 
a Christian is toned down into address in a Mahometan, we may be 
amused too at the leniency that describes some of the propagandist 
methods of the eighteenth century. Condorcet becomes rapturous 
as he tells in a paragraph of fine sustention with what admixture of 
the wisdom of the serpent the humane philosophers of his century 
“covered the truth with a veil that prevented it from hurting too 
weak sight, and left the pleasure of conjecturing it; caressing pre- 
judices with address, to deal them the more certain blows; scarcely 
ever threatening them, nor ever more than one at once, nor even one 
in its integrity ; sometimes consoling the enemies of reason by pre- 
tending to desire no more than a half-tolerance in religion and a 
half-liberty in politics; conciliating despotism while they combatted 
the absurdities of religion, and religion when they rose against 
despotism ; attacking these two scourges in their principle, even 
when they seemed only to bear ill-will to revolting or ridiculous 
abuses, and striking these poisonous trees in their very roots, while 
they appeared to be doing no more than pruning crooked branches.’” 
Imagine the holy rage with which such acts would have been 
attacked if Condorcet had happened to be writing about the Jesuits. 
Alas, the stern and serene composure of the historical conscience was 
as unknown to him as it always is to orthodox apologists. It is to 
be said, moreover, that he had less excuse for being without it, for 
he rested on the goodness of men, and not as theologians do on their 
vileness. It is a most interesting thing, we may notice in passing, 
to consider what was the effect upon the Revolution of this artfulness 
or prudence with which its theoretic precursors sowed the seed. Was 
it as truly wise as Condorcet supposed? Or did it weaken, almost 
corrupt, the very roots? Was it the secret of the thoroughness 
with which the work of demolition was done? Was it, too, the 
secret of the many and disastrous failures in the task of recon- 
struction ?* 


(1) vi. 149 and 153. (2) vi. 187—189. 
(3) It is worth while to quote on this subject a passage from Condorcet as historically 
instructive as it is morally dangerous. ‘La necessité de mentir pour désavouer un 


ouvrage est une extrémité qui répugne également 4 la conscience et dla noblesse du 
caractére ; mais le crime est pour les hommes injustes qui rendent ce désaveu nécessaire 
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There are one or two detached remarks suggested by Condorcet’s 
picture, which it may be worth while to make. He is fully alive, for 
example, to the importance to mankind of the appearance among 
them of one of those men of creative genius, like Archimedes or like 
Newton, whose lives constitute an epoch in human history; their 
very existence he saw to be among the greatest benefits conferred on 
the race by Nature. He hardly seems to have been struck, on the 
other hand, with the appalling and incessant waste of these benefits 
that goes on; with the number of men of Newtonian capacity who are 
undoubtedly born into the world only to chronicle small beer; with 
the hosts of high and worthy souls who labour and flit away like 
shadows, perishing in the accomplishment of minor and subordinate 
ends. We may suspect that the notion of all this immeasurable 
profusion of priceless treasures, its position as one of the laws of the 
condition of man on the globe, would be hard of endurance to one 
holding Condorcet’s peculiar form of optimism. 

Again, if we had space, it would be worth while to examine some 
of the acute and ingenious hints which Condorcet throws out by the 
way: to consider, as he suggests, the influence upon the progress 
of the human mind of the change from writing on science, philo- 
sophy, and jurisprudence in Latin to the usual language of each 
country,—a change which rendered the sciences more popular, but 
increased the trouble of the scientific men in following the general 
march of knowledge ; which caused a book to be read in one country 
by more men of inferior competence, but less read throughout 
Europe by men of superior light; which relieves men who have no 
leisure for extensive study of the trouble of learning Latin, but 
imposes upon profounder persons the necessity of learning a variety 
of modern languages." Again, ground is broken for the most 
important reflection in the remark that ‘men preserve the preju- 
dices of their childhood, their country, and their age, long after they 
have recognised all the truths necessary to destroy them ;”? and in 
this, that the progress of physical knowledge is constantly destroying 
in silence erroncous opinions which had never seemed to be attacked.* 


4 la siireté de celui qu’ils y forcent. Si vous avez érigé en crime ce qui n’en est pas 
un, si vous avez porté atteinte, par des lois absurdes ou par des lois arbitraires, au droit 
naturel qu’ont tous les hommes, non seulement d’avoir une opinion, mais de la rendre 
publique, alors vous méritez de perdre celui qu’a chaque homme d’entendre la vérité de 
la bouche d’un autre, droit qui fonde seul l’obligation rigoureuse de ne pas mentir. Sil 
n’est pas permis de tromper, c’est parceque tromper quelqu’un, c’est lui faire un tort, 
ou s’exposer 4 lui en faire un; mais le tort suppose un droit, et personne n’a celui de 
chercher & s’assurer les moyens de commettre une injustice.” Vie de Voltaire ; Guvres, 
iv. 33, 34. Condorcet might have found some countenance for his sophisms in Plato, 
Republ. ii. 383 ; but even Plato restricted the privilege of lying to statesmen (iii. 389). 
He was in a wiser mood when he declared (uvres, v. 384) that it is better to be impru- 
dent than a hypocrite,—though for that matter these are hardly the only alternatives. 
(1) vi. 163. (2) vi. 22. (3) p. 220. 
VOL. VII. N.S. L 
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And in reading history, how much ignorance and misinterpretation 
would have been avoided if the student had remembered that “the law 
as written and the law as administered; the principles of those in 
power, and the modification of their action by the sentiments of the 
governed; an institution as it emanates from those who form it, and 
the same institution realised; the religion of books, and that of the 
people ; the apparent universality of a prejudice, and the substantial 
adhesion that it receives ; may all differ in such a way that the effects 
absolutely cease to answer to the public and recognised causes.” 


VII. 


We have now seen something of Condorcet’s ideas of the past, and 
of his conception of what he was perhaps the first to call the Science 
of Man. Let us turn to his hopes for the future, and one or two 
of the details to which his study of the science of man conducted 
him. It is well to perceive at the outset that Condorcet’s views of 
the Tenth Epoch, as he counts the period extending from the 
French Revolution to the era of the indefinite perfection of man, 
were in truth not the result of any scientific processes whatever, pro- 
perly so called. He saw, and this is his merit, that such processes 
were applicable to the affairs of society; and that, as he put it, all 
political and moral errors rest upon error in philosophy, which in 
turn is bound up with erroneous methods in physical science.” But 
in the execution of his plan he does not succeed in showing the 
nature of the relations of ‘these connected forces; still less does he 
practise the scientific duty, for illustrating which he gives such well- 
deserved glory to Newton,* of not only accounting for phenomena, 
but also of measuring the quantity of forces. His conception, there- 
fore, of future progress, however near conjecture may possibly 
have brought him to the truth, is yet no more than conjecture. The 
root of it is found in nothing more precise, definite, or quantified 
than a general notion gathered from history, that some portions of 
the race had made perceptible advances in freedom and enlighten- 
ment, and that we might therefore confidently expect still further 
advances to be made in the same direction with an accelerated 
rapidity, and with certain advantageous effects upon the happiness 
of the whole mass of the human race. In short, the end of the 
speculation is a confirmed and heightened conviction of the Indefinite 
Perfectibility of the species, with certain foreshadowings of the 
direction which this perfectibility would ultimately follow. The 
same rebellion against the disorder and misery of the century which 
drove some thinkers and politicians into fierce yearnings for an 
imaginary state of nature, and others into an extravagant admira- 
tion for the ancient republics, caused a third school, and Condorcet 


(1) p. 234. (2) p. 223. (3) p. 206. 
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among them, to turn their eyes with equally boundless confidence 
and yearning towards an imaginary future. It was at all events 
the least hopeless error of the three. 

Our expectations for the future, Condorcet held, may be reduced 
to these three points—the destruction of inequality among nations ; 
the progress of equality among the people of any given nation ; 
and, finally, the substantial perfecting (perfectionnement réél) of man. 
I. With reference to the first of these great aspirations, it will be 
brought about by the abandonment by European peoples of their 
commercial monopolies, their treacherous practices, their mischievous 
and extravagant proselytising, and their sanguinary contempt for 
those of another colour or another creed. Vast countries, now a 
prey to barbarism and violence, will present in one region numerous 
populations only waiting to receive the means and instruments of 
civilisation from us, and as soon as they find brothers in the 
Europeans, will joyfully become their friends and pupils; and in 
another, nations enslaved under the yoke of despots or conquerors, 
crying aloud for so many ages for liberators. In yet other regions, 
it is true, there are tribes almost savage, cut off by the harshness of 
their climate from a perfected civilisation, or else conquering hordes, 
ignorant of every law but violence, and every trade’ but brigandage. 
The progress of these last two descriptions of people will naturally 
be more tardy, and attended by more storm and convulsion; perhaps 
even, reduced in number, in proportion as they see themselves 
repulsed by civilised nations, they will end by insensibly disappear- 
ing.’ It is perhaps a little hard, by the way, to expect Esquimaux or 
the barbaric marauders of the sandy expanses of Central Asia in- 
sensibly to disappear, lest by their cheerless presence they should 
destroy the unity and harmony of the transformation scene in the 
great drama of Perfectibility. 

IT. The principal causes of the inequality that unfortunately 
exists among the people of the same community are three in number 
—inequality in wealth; inequality of condition between the man 
whose means of subsistence are both assured and transmissible, and 
him for whom these means depend upon the duration of his working 
life; thirdly, inequality of instruction. How are we to establish 
a continual tendency in these three sources of inequality to diminish 
in activity and power? To lessen, though not to demolish, in- 
equalities in wealth, it will be necessary for all artificial restrictions 
and exclusive advantages to be removed from fiscal or other legal 
arrangements, by which property is either acquired or accumulated ; 
and among social changes tending in this direction will be the 
banishment by public opinion of an avaricious or mercenary spirit 
from marriage. Again, inequality between permanent and pre- 

(1) pp. 289—244. 
L 2 
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carious incomes will be radically modified by the development of the 
application of the calculation of probabilities to life; the extension 
of annuities and insurance will not only benefit many individuals, 
but will benefit society at large by putting an end to that periodical 
ruin of a large number of families, which is such an ever-renewing 
source of misery and degradation. Another means to the same end 
will be found in discovering, by the same doctrine of probabilities, 
some other base, not less solid, for credit than a large capital, and for 
rendering the progress of industry and the activity of commerce 
more independent of the existence of great capitalists. Something 
approaching to equality of instruction, even for those who can only 
spare a few of their early years for study, and in after times only a few 
hours of leisure, will become more attainable by improved selection of 
subjects, and improved methods of teaching them. The dwellers in 
one country will cease to be distinguished by the use of a rude or of 
a refined dialect (and this, it may be said in passing, has actually 
been the result of the school system in the United States): one 
portion of them will no longer be dependent upon any other for guid- 
ance in the smallest affairs. We cannot obliterate nor ignore natural 
differences of capacity, but after public instruction has been properly 
developed, ‘the difference will be between men of superior en- 
lightenment and men of an erect character (esprit droit), who feel 
the value of light without being dazzled by it; between talent or 
genius and that good sense which knows how to appreciate and enjoy 
both; and even if this difference were greater than has been said, if 
we compare the force and extent of faculty, it would become none 
the less insensible, if we compare their respective effects upon the 
relations of men among themselves, upon all that affects their inde- 
pendence and their happiness.”’* 

III. What are the changes which we may expect from the sub- 
stantial perfecting of human nature and society ? If, before making 
this forecast, we reflect with what feeble means the race has arrived 
at its present knowledge of useful and important truths, we shall not 
fear the reproach of temerity in our anticipation for a time when the 
force of all these means shall have been indefinitely increased. The 
progress of agricultural science will make the same land more pro- 
ductive and the same labour more effective. Nay, who shall predict 
what the art of converting elementary substance into food for our 
use may cne day become? The constant tendency of population to 
advance to the limit of the means of subsistence thus amplified, will 
be checked by a rising consciousness in men that if they have obliga- 
tions in respect of creatures still unborn, these obligations consist in 
giving them not existence but happiness—in adding to the well- 
being of the family and not cumbering the earth with: useless and 


(1) pp. 244—251. 
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unfortunate beings. This changed view upon population will partly 
follow from the substitution of rational ideas for those prejudices which 
have penetrated morals with an austerity that is corrupting and 
degrading.’ The movement will be further aided by one of the most 
important steps in human progress—the destruction, namely, of the 
prejudices which have established inequality of rights between the 
two sexes, so mischievous even to the sex that is favoured.2 We 
seck in vain for any justification of such an inequality in difference 
of physical organisation, in force of intelligence, or in moral sensi- 
bility. It has no other origin than sbuse of strength, and it is to no 
purpose that attempts are made to excuse it by sophisms. The 
destruction of the usages springing from this custom will render 
common those domestic virtues which are the foundation of all 
others, and will encourage education as well as make it more general, 
both because instruction would be imparted to both sexes with more 
equality, and because it can only become general even for males 
with the aid of the mother of the family.’ 

Among other improvements under our third head will be the 
attainment of greater perfection in language, leading at once to 
increased accuracy and increased concision. Laws and institutions, 
following the progress of knowledge, will be constantly undergoing 
modifications tending to identify individual with collective interests. 
Wars will grow less frequent with the extinction of those ideas of 
hereditary and dynastic rights, which have occasioned so many 
bloody contests. The art of learning will be facilitated by the insti- 
tution of a Universal Language; and the art of teaching by resort to 
Technical Methods or systems which unite in orderly arrangement a 
great number of different objects, so that their relations are perceived 
at a single glance.‘ 

Finally, progress in medicine, the use of more wholesome food and 

(1) pp. 257, 258, 

(2) Condorcet had already assailed the prejudices that keep women in subjection in an 


excellent tract, published in 1790. Sur U Admission des Femmes au Droit de Cité. 
Quvres, x. 121—130. 

(3) p. 264. ‘The rest of the passage is not perfectly intelligible to me, so I give it as 
it stands. “Cet hommage trop tardif, rendu enfin 4 l’équité et au bon sens, ne tarirait- 
il pas une source trop féconde d’injustices, de cruautés et de crimes, en faisant disparaitre 
une opposition si dangereuse entre le penchant naturel le plus vif, le plus difficile a 
réprimer, et les devoirs de l’homme ou les intéréts de la société? Ne produirait-il pas, 
enfin, des mccurs nationales douces et pures, formées non de privations orgueilleuses, 
d’apparences hypocrites, de réserves imposées par la crainte de la honte ou les terreurs 
religieuses, mais d’habitudes librement contractées, inspirées par la nature, avouées par 
la raison?” 

Can these habitudes be the habitudes of Free Love, or what are they? Condorcet, 
we know, thought the indissolubility of marriage a monstrously bad thing, but the 
grounds which he gives for his thinking so would certainly lead to the infinite dissolu- 
bility of society. See a truly astounding passage in the Fragment on the Tenth 
Epoch: vi. 523—526, See also some curious words in a letter to Turgot, i. 221, 222. 

(4) pp. 269 —272. 
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healthy houses, the diminution of the two most active causes of 
deterioration, misery and excessive wealth, must prolong the average 
duration of life, as well as raise the tone of health while it lasts. The 
force of transmissible diseases will be gradually weakened, until their 
quality of transmission vanishes. May we then not hope for the 
arrival of a time when death will cease to be anything but the effect 
either of extraordinary accidents, or of the destruction, ever slower 
and slower, of the vital forces? May we not believe that the dura- 
tion of the middle interval between birth and this destruction has 
no assignable term? Man will never become immortal, but is it a 
mere chimera to hold that the term fixed to his years is slowly and 
perpetually receding further and further from the moment at which 
his existence begins ?? 

The rapidity and the necessary incompleteness with which Con- 
dorcet threw out in isolated hints his ideas of the future state of 
society impart to his conception a certain mechanical aspect, which 
conveys an incorrect impression of his notion of the sources whence 
social change must flow. His admirable and most careful remarks 
upon the moral training of children prove him to have been as far 
removed as possible from any of those theories of the formation of 
character which merely prescribe the imposition of moulds and casts 
from without, instead of carefully tending the many spontaneous and 
sensitive processes of growth within.? Nobody has shown a finer 
appreciation of the delicacy of the material out of which character 
is to be made, and of the susceptibility of its elementary structure ; 
nor of the fact that education consists in such a discipline of the 
primitive impulses as shall lead men to do right not by the constraint 
of mechanic external sanctions but by an instant, spontaneous, and 
almost inarticulate repugnance to cowardice, cruelty, apathy, self- 
indulgence, and the other great roots and centres of wrong doing. 
It was to a society composed of men and women whose characters 

(1) pp. 272—275. Also p. 618. 

(2) See Fragment del Histoire de la Xe Epoque. ‘Tl ne faut pas leur dire, mais les 
accoutumer 4 croire, a trouver au dedans d’eux-m¢mes, que la bonté et la justice sont 
nécessaires au bonheur, comme uue respiration facile et libre l’est 4 la santé.’”’ Of books 
for the young: “il faut qu’ils n’excédent jamais l’étendue ou la délicatesse de la sensi- 
pilité.”’ “Tl faut renoncer a l’idée de parler aux enfans de ce que ni leur esprit ni leur 
dmé ne peuvent encore comprendre ; ne pas leur faire admirer une constitution et réciter 


par coeur les droits politiques de homme quand ils ont 4 peine une idée nette de leurs 
relations avec leur famille et leurs camarades.” 

Still more objectionable, we may be sure, would he have found the practice of drilling 
little children by the hearth or at the schvol-desk in creeds, catechisms, and the like 
repositories of mysteries baleful to the growing intelligence. ‘“ Aidons les développe- 
ments des facultés humaines pendant la faiblesse de Venfance,”’ he said admirably, “mais 
nabusons pas de cette faiblesse pour les mouler au gré de nos opinions, de nos intéréts, ou de 
notre orgueil.””—Ciuvres, vi. 543—554. 

Cf. also v. 363—365; where there are some deserved strictures on the malpractice of 


teaching children as truth what the parents themselves believe to be superstition or 
even falsehood. 
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had been shaped on this principle that Condorcet looked for the 
realisation of his exalted hopes for humanity.’ 

With machinery and organisation, in truth, Condorcet did not 
greatly concern himself; probably too little rather than too much. 
The central idea of all his aspirations was to procure the emancipa- 
tion of reason, free and ample room for its exercise, and improved 
competence among men in the use of it. The subjugation of the 
modern intelligence beneath the disembodied fancies of the grotesque 
and sombre imagination of the Middle Ages did not offend him more 
than the idea of any fixed organisation of the spiritual power, or any 
final and settled and universally accepted solution of belief and order 
would have done. With De Maistre and Comte the problem was the 
organised and systematic reconstruction of an anarchic society. With 
Condorcet it was how to persuade men to exert the individual reason 
methodically and independently, not without co-operation but with- 
out subordination. His cardinal belief and precept was as with 
Socrates, that the Bios évegéracros is not to be lived by man. As we 
have seen, the freedom of the reason was so dear to him, that he 
counted it an abuse for a parent to instil his own convictions into 
the defenceless minds of his young children. This was the natural 
outcome of Condorcet’s mode of ‘viewing history as the record of 
intellectual emancipation, while to Comte its deepest interest was as 
a record of moral and emotional cultivation. If we value in one type 
of thinker the intellectual conscientiousness which refrains from 
perplexing men by propounding problems unless the solution can 
be set forth also, perhaps we owe no less honour in the thinker of 
another type to that intellectual self-denial which makes him very 
careful lest the too rigid projection of his own specific conclusions 
should by any means obstruct the access of a single ray of fertilising 
light. 

Epiror. 


(1) His Memoires sur U Instruction’ Publique, written in 1791—2, and printed in the 
seventh volume of the works, are worth turning to in our own educational crisis. 
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Wuen the Commonwealth of Athens had recovered to a certain 
extent from the calamities of the Peloponnesian war; when a new 
generation had grown up, composed of the sons of those who had 
suffered defeat at 7Egospotamos, and groaned under the tyranny of 
the Thirty; and when, moreover, its successful opponent Sparta 
lay prostrate under the blows of the victorious Thebans; then the 
old irrepressible spirit of masterfulness arose again in the Athenian 
mind. Who are these Chians and Rhodians, and other islanders, 
who now threaten opposition to our political projects in Thrace? 
Are they not the descendants of our subjects: those who submitted 
to our orders, and paid us tribute, and served in our fleets? In what 
respect do we fall short of our predecessors, that we should allow 
these upstarts to affect airs of independence on that sea of which the 
supremacy is ours by right, and may again be ours in fact as soon as 
we stretch out our hand to claim it? Are we not the children 
of Aristides and Themistocles, Pericles and Cimon? and what the 
fathers did once cannot the sons do again? Such were the patriotic 
commonplaces which were ringing in Athenian ears, when Isocrates 
addressed to the Assembly his oration zepi épyjvys, “ concerning 
peace.” And it is impossible not to feel sympathy with the orator in 
the very up-hill work which he had to perform. It was his duty to 
demonstrate to his audience that the times had changed. Attica 
indeed had recovered her domestic losses, and might, perhaps, be as 
populous and wealthy as ever; but her former dependencies had 
thrown off the yoke, and the age of her foreign rule had passed 
away. The fathers had been so prodigal in their daring that, when 
the hosts of the Peloponnese were encamped within their territory, 
they had despatched fleets and armies to conquer Sicily, Italy, and 
Cyprus. Dearly had they paid for their audacity. To endeavour to 
repeat it would, in the altered state of things, be a mere anachronism. 
The sons must relinquish their darling dream of Hegemony—riv 
Kadouperny dépxnr, dvcav S¢ cvppdpav—that which was called an empire 
and was a calamity,—cultivate justice, and moderation, and domestic 
reform, and thus retain among the Greeks that moral authority 
which is worth far more than political. Such were the counsels of 
the occasion, which Isocrates thought himself called on to give. 
But how humiliating he felt the task imposed on him, appears most 
transparently through the thin argumentative disguise which his 
pride assumes. ‘Full well do I know,” he says bitterly, “how 
difficult it is to obtain even toleration, when stating objections to the 
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attempt to maintain a supremacy so cherished, so envied, the prize 
of so many victories . . . . but you will forgive me, and not suppose 
me capable of such madness as to address to you by preference 
doctrines so contrary to popular opinion, unless I were satisfied that 
I had truths to tell, and that you ought to hear them.” And he 
reflects with strong but suppressed emotion on the opponents with 
whom he is confronted—the prophets who stand up to prophesy 
pleasant things; those who have the easy task of tickling the 
public ear with the sounds most agreeable to it; those who have only 
to do homage to idols, and flatter prejudices, and affix to all such as 
dare take the side of reason the stigma of want of patriotism ; “men 
who only repeat to us on every occasion that we ought to imitate 
our ancestors, and not to allow ourselves to be despised by foreigners, 
and not to suffer a flag on the sca unless its owners pay us tribute 
and submit to our dictation.” 

Certainly the analogy between the case of Athens at the time of 
the Social War, and that of Britain at the present day, is not so 
strong as to render this reference to ancient history ominous. We 
have not been beaten and humiliated, as the Athenians had. No 
enemy has reached our shores. No flower has fallen from our 
chaplet. The resources of the nation are higher than at any period 
of our history, its spirit to the full as high. We are just as much 
masters of the sea (attaching any reasonable sense to that somewhat 
vain-glorious expression) as we ever were. We monopolise almost 
as large a share of maritime commerce as ever. In one important 
branch of that commerce we have regained a position which at 
one time we seemed in danger of losing—the American carrying 
trade has absolutely ceased to rival ours. And, although we have 
been happily spared the necessity, for half a century past, of measuz- 
ing our strength at sea with that of hostile empires, no reason has 
been shown for doubting that the elements of that strength are the 
same as of yore, and that we have in posse the very same means of 
ensuring victory and organising conquest which were turned to such 
marvellous account by our grandfathers. 

All this is true; and yet there exists, no doubt, a prevalent 
feeling, that, in a certain sense, the doom of Athens is already ours. 
Our power to conquer, or to hold by force, trans-marine empire, in 
most quarters, may be the same; but that empire itself is not the 
same. The ties which held it together are not the same. We feel 
them weakening and loosening around us. There is a general, vague 
notion that “something ought to be done” (that favourite formula 
of the well meaning, but undecided) not merely to arrest further 
disintegration, but to give additional vigour to our scattered domi- 
nion by enabling its several parts to support each other, and to 
strengthen the whole. This seems to be the form which what is 
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popularly called the Colonial Question assumes in most men’s 

eyes. If I have rendered their views in language so general as to 
express only very shadowy notions, this is really no fault of mine. 
I have, indeed, had the fortune to meet with a few constructive 
suggestions, put forth by individuals, as to the reform of our institu- 
tions in this sense; but no party or section of thinkers seems to have 
arrived at any definite scheme for obtaining what they want, or even 
(I say it with all respect) any definite idea of what it is that they 
want. 

It is, however, perfectly true that our trans-marine, or colonial, 
empire does tend, in one sense, towards disintegration. This is the 
fact, whether to avow it be patriotic or no. Isocrates denounced 
those who opposed him, when he proclaimed to the Athenians that 
their supremacy was over, as troublesome dealers in patriotism. I 
will not adopt his denunciation ; but I will not allow similar opponents 
to claim the monopoly of patriotism. As it is commonly said that in 
battle it requires more courage to run away than to advance, so it is 
a higher proof both of resolution and of true love of his country, in a 
statesman, to retreat from an untenable position than doggedly to 
maintain it. For in the first case he has to submit to the most 
irritating of all charges: that of having compromised the honour of 
the country. It is the great weakness of an ordinary intellect, when 
in power, to shrink before a taunt such as this; to go on in the 
wrong path, rather than turn back, trusting to the chapter of accidents 
for some mode of getting through, or (at the worst) hoping to leave 
it to some successor to reap the harvest of one’s own rashness or 
obstinacy. I think I can name more conjunctures than one in my 
own time, where public affairs would have taken a different and more 
favourable turn, had English statesmen possessed as much of the moral 
courage which can defy the unpopularity of giving way, as most 
Englishmen possess of mere animal daring. 

Assuming, however, this existing tendency toward disintegration, 
or the gradual dropping off of our greater Colonies from their present 
union—such as it is—with the mother country; what are the causes 
of this phenomenon ? 

They are twofold; arising partly from the nature of things; 
partly from a policy, which it is mere idle assertion to call recent, or 
to attribute to this or that party in the State, since it has been 
deliberately adopted and persevered in by the Home Government for 
nearly thirty years. 

As to the first class of causes: it must be remembered that the 
passion of Englishmen for the extension of foreign dominion, which 
grew and developed itself during two conquering centuries, was not 
a mere sentimental impulse, although it may often have assumed that 
appearance. It had its real origin in a strong and well-founded feel- 
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ing of national interest. British dominion was to advance two objects: 
British trade, and emigration from Britain. And those who thus 
reasoned were thoroughly in the right; only, as often happens, they 
were in the right as to the general view, mistaken as to particulars. 
They thought colonies might promote our trade through a system of 
protection. They thought that emigration was to be moulded and 
utilised through artificial schemes of systematic colonisation. It is 
matter of history now, how far their views were erroneous in detail ; 
how far the results justified, and greatly outstripped, those views in a 
wider sense than the projectors had themselves conceived. Protection 
was, no doubt, got rid of, not directly through natural causes, but by 
our own act; but I am justified in considering its fall as coming in 
the natural sequence of events, inasmuch as it is obvious that (in 
the colonial trade) we could not have maintained it if we would. 
And the process of colonisation came to an unavoidable end. Thirty 
years ago, when I devoted some attention to the subject (if I may be 
pardoned an egotistical recollection), while occupying the chair of 
Political Economy at Oxford, the world seemed all open to us. It 
was a natural, and a very interesting, part of my duty to discuss the com- 
parative attractions of large regions of temperate earth, which rivalled 
each other in calling on Europe te employ her surplus population in 
founding her commonwealth on their shores. Now, the world is taken 
up. Emigration exists and multiplies; colonisation is dead and buried. 
There is not an available space on the earth’s surface, under a 
temperate climate, in which we or any one else could found a new 
colony on a large scale, if we would; and we have given away all 
the unoccupied land of our old provinces. But with the colonial trade 
thrown open, and colonisation at an end, it is obvious that the 
leading motives which induced our ancestors to found and to main- 
tain a colonial empire no longer exist. And the mere passion for 
additional conquest—for annexing to our dominion insulated spots 
all over the earth—has apparently ceased among us. While France 
has been raising her flag in Tahiti and New Caledonia, and the United 
States purchasing for a large sum the frozen rim of the Western 
Continent, the melancholy region of Alaska; while enthusiasts are 
urging the North German Confederation to establish colonies in New 
Guinea, close to the equator; England has within these few years 
declined to assume the sovereignty of the Fiji Islands, the gem of the 
Pacific, which was almost thrown into her lap. 

But the second class of those causes which tend in our day towards 
the disintegration of our scattered dominion arises, as I have said, out 
of our own policy, and that a policy deliberately undertaken and 
steadily persevered in. 

This policy has consisted, in the first place, in giving the greater 
colonies, step by step, self-government. Some of our ablest states- 
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men urged on the adoption of measures for this purpose, with a 
full understanding that independence was the final object in view, 
and that true wisdom required that this should be foreseen and 
prepared for beforehand, instead of arriving suddenly, and with much 
social and political derangement. Others, on the contrary, believed 
—judging at least by their own intimations—that the best way of 
securing the permanence of the connection was to give everything 
the colonists asked for ; the complete exercise of executive and legis- 
lative powers; the right to impose taxation at their pleasure on 
imported goods, provided they did not violate our cardinal principles 
of free trade ; the right to dealas they pleased with their waste lands, 
and to enjoy the whole of the revenue derivable from them. All this 
has been done. We have absolutely no further advantages to concede to 
them. There is no basis left for any negotiation between us, if we were 
inclined to enter on such. And the unparalleled progress of wealth 
and social improvement which the colonies in question have made 
under this liberal system has more than rewarded, in one way, the 
expectations of those who devised it and carried it into execution. 
But to imagine that we could combine both systems—that of local 
independence and that of imperial centralisation—was a mere delu- 
sion, in whatever plausible fallacy ingenious reasoners may have 
enveloped it. 

But there is another particular of our recent policy, which, though 
of minor importance in itself, has not been without its effect in 
loosening the old tie between mother country and dependencies. 
The object of our statesmen has been twofold; to encourage the 
colonies to prepare for independence for their own sake; and at the 
same time to relieve the people of this country from the share which 
they formerly bore in contributing towards their administration 
and defence. We began with reducing home contributions to 
their civil governments, until we had very nearly struck this 
item from the sum of our national out-goings. We then pro- 
ceeded to curtail our military expenditure on their behalf, until this 
also was reduced within comparatively narrow limits. And even 
now a contest is being waged as regards New Zealand, the Cape, 
Ceylon, and a few other places, on the subject of the shrunken residue. 
Now, I am not criticising the wisdom of these economies. It is 
needless to repeat the irrefragable arguments which have been urged 
in Parliament and the press as to the impolicy of taxing ourselves 
for purposes which produce no tangible return, and teaching flourish- 
ing young communities to rely on us instead of on themselves. At the 
same time it is possible that this line of policy has been avowed and 
acted on in a somewhat ostentatious manner, not exactly calculated 
to soften what there was of disagreeable in the operation itself by the 
mode of using the knife. I need only refer to the recent little work 
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on “Colonial Policy and History,” published by Sir Charles Adderley, 
who from the beginning has been the consistent and zealous advocate 
of colonial emancipation. In this book he carefully chronicles every 
step in the process of reduction in colonial expenditure, and exults 
over it as a substantial achievement. It is a red-letter day in his 
narrative when a colonial judge or bishop has been struck off the 
estimates for Parliament, or when a battalion has been withdrawn 
from a colonial post. This, on his part, is perfectly consistent ; for 
he is one of the few who have, in this matter, the courage of their 
opinions ; his doctrine is the simple one ; colonies shoald cost nothing, 
should manage their own affuirs, should remain dependent only as 
long as they please, and should neither be bribed nor forced into 
prolongation of their connection with us. But then it is impossible 
for a British statesman to dwell on reductions like these, and present 
them constantly to the public in the form of argument by example, 
without encouraging in colonial minds the belief that Britain does 
not really care for a connection for which she steadily refuses to 
disburse anything more than she can possibly avoid. Those, if there 
be such, who really imagine that the pride and “ prestige ” of a vast 
empire are to be maintained without either paying for it ourselves or 
forcing our subjects to pay for it, are dreaming of making ropes of 
sand and bricks without straw. 

The tie which now connects us with our greater colonies is a 
voluntary one only. It will endure, barring accidents, in its present 
strength as long as both parties are satisfied that it is for their 
common advantage that it should endure. It will not easily bear 
further loosening ; but it cannot possibly be tightened, unless we, 
for our parts, either think proper to attempt compulsion, or to buy 
from them a greater amount of submission by incurring for them a 
greater amount of expenditure. The first method is of course im- 
practicable. And we may rest assured that the second, if English 
statesmen were to condescend to it, would not succeed in the present 
condition of colonial prosperity and colonial temper. I feel, how- 
ever, that I have been adopting, a little too frecly, the loose language 
of superficial reasoners on this subject, and speaking of a “colonial 
question,” as if any such question, in the general sense, existed or 
could possibly arise. I must endeavour to make my meaning more 
distinct by applying my reasoning to the respective cases of our 
several classes of colonies, as different in social condition and require- 
ments as they are in geographical position. 

The first région to which we have to turn our eyes, in taking this 
general review, is North America. The whole of our possessions in 
that quarter have recently been amalgamated into one political body, 
the Dominion of Canada. That dominion forms in truth a common- 
wealth possessing four millions of people, managing entirely its own 
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internal affairs, disposing of its own public lands, raising its own 
revenue, and imposing for this purpose such duties as it thinks proper 
on our merchandise ; connected with the British crown only by one 
nominal tie, that of allegiance; and one substantial tie, namely, that 
we maintain a certain number of troops there, and that we are bound 
in national honour to protect it from invasion—if we can. Now 
without entering into barren discussigns as to the advantage or dis- 
advantage of such a possession as this, it suffices for my purpose to 
say that no “colonial question” can arise out of such exceptional 
relations, that the case is one apart, and that there is nothing to be 
done in it except at once to sever the existing ties or to watch the 
course of events. 

I am aware that there are some among us who have not, I 
must needs think, looked seriously at the practical side of the 
subject, whose theory it is, that this vast and, in parts, fertile and 
attractive Dominion ought to be made largely subservient to the 
purposes of emigration from this country. Now, as it is not my 
object on the present occasion to enter into discussion on the 
general topic of emigration, I will begin by conceding to my 
supposed antagonist the whole of his postulates regarding it. I 
will suppose that England would gain by the immediate removal 
of some hundred thousand of its poorer inhabitants. Obviously 
no operation on a less scale than this would effect anything amount- 
ing to national relief. I will take it for granted that the emigrants 
are willing to go, that the colonists are willing to receive them, that 
the section of our people thus removed would possess brains and 
sinews of the kind adapted for struggling with the difficulties of a 
new world, and yet that we should be only the better for the loss 
of them. Large assumptions these: but let us make them. Where 
in North America are we to deposit this multitude? If we ask them 
their choice, they will infallibly go to the States. Thus much is clear : 
for they go there now, although it would be at least as easy to go to 
our possessions. But this will not suit the theories of those who 
want to make emigration subservient to the maintenance of British 
empire abroad. Very well: then we must pay for our fancy. It 
costs four or five pounds per head to carry people to New York. 
They may be carried a little cheaper to Quebec or St. John’s. Let 
us pay their passages out from the public revenues,—no great loss, 
for a passage paid by the emigrant himself falls equally on the 
funds of the community. Where can we best locate them? We 
may group together, to answer this question, the Lower Provinces— 
New Brunswick and Nova Scotia—with what is now called the 
Province of Quebec, formerly Lower Canada. Now into all this 
vast tract hardly any emigrants, in the natural order of things, find 
their way atall. It is not an attractive portion of the earth’s surface. 
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The wanderers pass by, and settle farther on at greater expense 
to themselves." And this is no temporary fashion: it has been 
the constant course of emigration for many years past. No doubt 
it is controlled by strong economical causes. Settlers go where 
their labour is worth most: what other motive, of any importance, 
have they to bias their choice? Now this being so, would it not 
be a hard and cruel thing, because people are poor and have their 
passage paid for them, that they should be landed and established on 
shores, which, of their own free will, they would avoid? And this, 
not for any good to them, but because politicians at home think it a 
fine thing to maintain our so-called Colonial Empire, and are jealous 
(very uselessly jealous) of the advantage which the United States 
are supposed to derive from their monopoly of our poorer class of 
emigrants? Merely to announce such views would render emigra- 
tion deservedly unpopular. To act steadily upon them would surpass 
the power of an absolute sovereign,—far more that of our popular 
government, which has to divine and follow the popular drift. 

But the Dominion possesses, no doubt, available regions of a very 
different character from this. The province of Ontario (formerly Upper 
Canada) has still a great extent of available and fertile land under a 
temperate climate, offers very considerable attractions to emigrants, 
and does, in fact, draw to itself a very fair share of the European 
surplus. It possesses also those advantages for another class of 
settlers which are furnished by large cities and considerable com- 
merce. But then the governing circumstance in the condition of 
Ontario is this: it is more than half surrounded by five or six 
states of the Union. Each of these states equals or surpasses it 
in population, and is, in the long run at least, as capable of absorbing 
and rewarding emigration. Consequently, there is a constant alterna- 
tion of movement across its frontiers. If we were to plant a hundred 
thousand English in Ontario, and wages were but a little higher, 
land a little cheaper, or trade a little brisker in Michigan and 
Wisconsin, the whole hundred thousand would evaporate in that 
direction before our amateur founders of empires had ceased congratu- 
lating themselves on the success of their experiment. If, on the 
other hand, Ontario possessed for any reasonable space of time 
economical advantages above the adjacent states (as it now possesses 
that of lighter taxation), population from these states would throng 
in at once to fill up the craving void, and leave, at all events, only 
a share of room for our ship-loads of competing British. For to 
suppose that either Americans or British, to any serious amount, 
choose to abide under one flag more than another from patriotic 


(1) I might add that Lower Canada has become a region sending out emigrants 
instead of receiving them. I have seen it printed that 80,000 of the original French 
race left it for the States last year; but this must surely be a large over-statement. 
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motives and to their pecuniary loss, is to read the lessons of history 
by the light of what I must term sentimentalism. 

I proceed to consider a less ungrateful and more practical subject 
—the bearing of the present movement in favour of a closer con- 
nection between Great Britain and her colonies on the circumstances 
of Australia. She forms, in truth, the only division of our empire 
respecting which the question at issue is of any considerable im- 
portance. By Australia, I mean for the present the four great 
conterminous continental colonies, New South Wales, Queensland, 
Victoria, South Australia; and their insular neighbour, Tasmania. 
These provinces now contain about a million and a half of in- 
habitants ; their public revenue, land included, reaches nearly eight 
millions sterling; their exports, in 1867, amounted to £28,000,000. 
These statistical details are necessary in order to indicate the extent 
of the problem with which we have to deal. 

Is the maintenance of their connection with us—either as 
theoretically dependent, as at present, or federated with us, as some 
would prefer—of any real value? Do they add to our wealth, or 
our real power, or our ‘“‘prestige”’ in the world, more than they 
would if they were absolutely independent? I put the question 
because it is necessary to have it clearly in view before proceeding 
further.- But, for the sake of my argument, I must assume the 
affirmative. And that affirmative expresses my own deep conviction. 
I strongly believe in their value to us. I will not repeat the often 
discussed reasons on which I take my stand. But I will add one, to 
which recent years have given great importance. This is, the 
enormous extension of our trade, our influence, our empire in almost 
all but in name, over the eastern coasts of Asia, and the vast 
archipelago which lies between them and Australia. It is difficult 
to exaggerate the scale of magnitude at which our relations in that 
quarter may arrive, or the part which Australia may have to play 
in connection with them. 

These several communities are already democratic republics, in 
all things save their slight connection with the Crown of England. 
Parliament is in theory supreme there as much as here; but, 
in practice, Parliament has ceased to meddle with them. The 
Governor, sent from home, has a veto on the passing of colonial laws, 
and the Queen’s Government can disallow them when passed. But, 
according to the now recognised principles of colonial administration, 
neither power is to be carried into exercise unless in extreme cases 
affecting the empire in general, such as it is more easy to suggest 
than to define. It must be remembered that these self-governing 
states are entirely independent of each other. It is to my mind not 
easily explicable that this should be the case. It would be easy to 
show how much of substantial advantage would be derived from their 
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adoption of a scheme of federation, independently of the satisfaction 
which it would afford to ambitious and far-reaching views. It is a 
singular illustration of the casualties to which human affairs are 
subject, that the North American provinces, which, from commercial 
and geographical causes, could not possibly derive any economical 
benefit from federation, have been thus united to meet a mere 
emergency of local politics, while those of Australia, which have 
demonstrably so much to gain by union, have never taken a step 
towards achieving it, because (apparently) it would not suit the 
individual views of the several local governments. 

As regards those thorny questions concerning the duty and cost 
of military defence, which have occasioned so much of discussion 
and ill-feeling elsewhere, the relations between Great Britain and 
Australia are of the happiest order of simplicity. It has no warlike 
natives ; consequently, no disputes as to who is responsible for keep- 
ing them in order and repressing their outbreaks. The few troops 
it requires are readily furnished by us and paid for by the colonists 
at an established rate of contribution. More intricate problems 
might possibly arise as to the cost of naval defence, in the event of 
a general maritime war; but as no such contingency has occurred 
since these settlements were in their infancy, those difficulties sleep 
as yet in the womb of the future. 

Under these circumstances, what are we to conclude respecting the 
disposition of our Australian fellow-subjects towards ourselves, and 
towards the continuance of political connection with us? Much has 
been said and written on these subjects with very little knowledge ; 
inasmuch as men’s real opinions on matters such as these are not 
elicited, and do not come to the surface, until some emergency arises 
which renders the expression of them necessary. Vague oratorical 
declamation, and the still looser utterances of journalism, go for 
nothing until they relate to some pending and engrossing question. 
But, judging from such slight evidence as we have, we may probably 
conjecture as follows :—There exists in Australia, as in this country, 
a considerable divergence of theoretical opinion as to the relative 
advantages of connection and of independence. But when we pass 
from theories td feelings, we find these very strongly enlisted in our 
favour. Loyalty amounts almost to a passion; we must admit that 
it is a loyalty as yet untried by anything like self-devotion or 
sacrifice ; but it is, at all events, a very genuine feeling, whether it be 
a deep one or no. Add to loyalty the pride of a common empire, and 
the kindly emotions of common race, and we have ranged on our side 
a mass of sound and disinterested sentiment, which it would not be 
easy to overrate. 

But side by side with this natural symptom there is another, quite 
as general, and probably much more profound; a strong, inveterate, 
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and, I must say, somewhat jealous and bitter dislike to home inter- 
ference in Colonial affairs. We, on this side of the water, know full 
well how little temptation we feel towards the exercise of such inter- 
ference. Our statesmen, long taught by the unscrupulous manner in 
which every novel proceeding in colonial government, by Whig or Tory, 
is watched and interpreted by the “ other side,” shrink most timidly 
from exciting even a suspicion that they are inclined to it. Any one 
who has watched the proceedings of the Colonial Office for several 
years past is well aware that the department in question will take 
any amount of trouble, risk any amount of misconstruction at home, 
nay, submit to a certain share of real discredit, rather than innovate 
in the slightest degree from the established maxim of leaving the 
Australians to manage their own institutions and settle their own 
disputes. But the colonists (I should rather say the politicians 
among them, for there, as elsewhere, the thriving man of business, 
great or small, cares little for every-day politics) seem quite unable 
to get rid of the suspicion that the Home Government is always on 
the look-out for occasion to meddle with them. The slightest con- 
jecture, however unfounded, of a disposition here to control, or dictate, 
or even advise, is sufficient to arouse an indignant manifestation of 
popular opinion, and to make for the time the fortune of one or two 
patriots at the antipodes. The latest—and not the least instructive— 
lesson on this chapter of colonial policy was given on the occasion 
of the so-called ‘“dead-lock,” three years ago, in Victoria. The two 
branches of the Legislature (both representative) had quarrelled. The 
Governor, it was alleged, showed undue partiality to the Lower, and 
more powerful, Chamber. The opinion of most impartial men seems to 
have been in favour of the Upper. It was a knot, to untie or cut 
which seemed to render some little interference, however mild and 
hesitating, a duty. The Home Government did interfere; about as 
vehemently as a single policeman who tries to put matters to rights 
between two bodies of armed rioters. The result was to ensure 
summary and complete victory to that which had always been the 
stronger side, and now became exclusively the popular one. Men 
might differ as to the relative rights of the two Chambers; but they 
were fully agreed that England had no business in the matter. And 
it is not likely that the precedent of peace-making will be soon 
repeated. : 

What effect, then, would the serious endeavour by Government or 
by any party or section of men fairly representing public opinion in 
England to devise means to draw the existing bond of political union 
between us tighter, have on its counterpart, public opinion in 
Australia ? Ifthe account which I have given of the present aspect 
of affairs there is correct, there can be no difficulty in answering the 
question on calculation of probabilities. But it so happens that we are 
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not driven to probabilities. The first tidings of the movement of those 
who assumed the title of the friends of the Colonies in this country, 
their interviews and correspondence with Lord Granville, have 
already reached Melbourne. The contre coup of the news is already 
making itself heard. It speaks precisely in those accents which might 
have been expected by observers familiar with the real state of the 
case. Instead of sympathy, those who have assumed the character 
of agents for Australia have met thus far with disapproval and 
repudiation. Those gentlemen represented the Australians as dis- 
contented because England, or, at all events, the Colonial Office, 
expressed no desire to retain them in close union. The colonists 
answer by declaring that in their opinion the union is still too close. 
Resolutions introduced into the Victorian Legislature, and articles 
in the leading newspapers, express the general sentiment in this 
direction ; and no voice appears to make itself heard to the contrary. 
Our reformers here are not agreed themselves on any definite manner 
of strengthening the union; they have been feeling the pulse of the 
colonists, in order to induce them to suggest one. The colonists 
reply by suggesting a very definite manner of relaxing it. 

Thus much may suffice concerning the probable temper of mind in 
which the subject of closer colonial union would be discussed, if any 
project for that purpose were seriously ventilated on this side of the 
world, and proposed for Australian consideration. But one of the 
chief difficulties connected with such discussion, in the present stage, 
is that the friends of the Colonies in this country seem to have, not 
only no programme unanimously adopted, but no proposal to make, 
and not even a choice of proposals for selection and decision. I can, 
therefore, only deal with a variety of scattered suggestions, some of 
which have been long debated, others have been indicated more or 
less timidly by individual speculators since the present controversy 
has arisen. Even if all these schemes could be shown, one by one, 
to be impracticable, there would no doubt remain the irrefutable 
“something ought to be done,” which serves as a general reply to 
every particular answer. But we may, at all events, advance a step 
farther toward comprehension of the case, by noting the several 
remedies which have been proposed for the alleged evil, and the 
reasons against their applicability. 

There are, no doubt, among ourselves, a great many who feel, 
though but few who avow the sentiment, that concession to the spirit 
of Australian independence has been carried too far already. They 
see no advantage to this country in a connection so slight, and main- 
tained on terms somewhat derogatory. They do not perceive the 
object of maintaining Governors who, in truth, neither govern nor 
reign; the first substantial function belonging to the Colonial 
Executive, the latter to the Crown and its Ministers at home. And 
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they feel, unnecessarily, but not unnaturally, as if every rebuff which 
a Governor experiences in his uneasy dignity—uneasy, so long as he 
cannot be content with a simply neutral and inactive position—is a 
kind of affront to England. Reasoners like these might be disposed 
to say :—If we are about to repair the fabric at all, let it be in such 
a manner as will increase its durability by strengthening the tie of 
subjection. Leave the Australian Colonies full control over what are 
really their domestic affairs ; but take care to keep in our own hands 
what are really ours. Restrict them from imposing at their pleasure 
duties on the produce of our industry. Let us have a voice in the 
construction of their tariffs. Retract, or rather modify, the extrava- 
gant present made to them of our public land, not theirs in any 
reasonable sense, but in mere geographical nomenclature. Let the 
Queensland Government dispose of the soil of what is practically 
Queensland ; but take back from it the fee simple of the coast of the 
Gulf of Carpentaria—in which it has no more real interest than the 
municipality of Odessa, if there be such a body, in the waste lands on 
the shores of the White Sea. Remove anomalies like these, and 
then we shall have the basis of some more equitable contract between 
the scattered members of the empire. If they are to be perpetuated, 
our unity is not worth maintaining. 

To all this the answer is only too near the surface. ‘ The gods 
themselves cannot recall their gifts,” as Tennyson has it; much less 
mortals, represented by a Government existing only on the fickle 
support of narrow Parliamentary majorities. We have given all 
away. To take it back would be unjust, even were it practicable. 
To get it back by bargain is impossible, because we have left our- 
selves no price to offer. We may try, if necessary, to reason the 
colonists into parting with some of their privileges and property; but 
such reasoning is rarely effectual. And to let Australia go, merely 
because we cannot indulge our sense of supremacy by managing 
Australia, would be to dissolve a valuable as well as honourable con- 
nection from childish feelings. 

Dismissing such revolutionary ideas with this short notice, let us 
proceed to consider the few practical measures of unification which 
have been suggested in earnest. 

The first is that which has been familiar to political thinkers ever 
since our first American dissensions a hundred years ago; that of 
admitting colonial representatives to the Imperial Parliament, and 
thus giving the colonies, severally, a share in the general govern- 
ment of the empire. 

No plan of a great public reform has ever been more thoroughly 
ventilated than this has by the discussions of a century, since the 
time of Burke. The result of these discussions, as yet, has been to 
bring more and more into light the insoluble nature of the difficulties 
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which impede its adoption. I must, therefore, for my present pur- 
pose, regard this project, however plausible, as debated and dismissed. 

Another has been more than once suggested, but has never re- 
ceived the attention which it appears to me to deserve. The grand 
peculiarity of our British constitution is, that it is unwritten. It 
is to be collected first from Acts of Parliament; next, from what is 
termed the Common Law. But this Common Law exists nowhere 
save in the decisions of the English tribunals. From whence it 
comes to pass—strange and paradoxical as the proposition may 
appear—that a right of declaring law, which involves making law, 
and thus supplementing our Acts of Parliament not at home 
only, but in some respects all over the world, is vested in fifteen 
gentlemen, styled Judges of the Superior Courts of Common Law, 
who are employed, at the same time, in trying small thefts, and in 
repressing the malpractices of discreditable attornies. But the 
authority of Parliament is absolute. Although numbers of inferior 
legislatures, in Australia as elsewhere, have been created by statute 
or subsist by usage, these are all entirely subordinate. As against 
Parliament they have no right at all,—one might almost say, no 
existence. No definitions, no barriers of any kind, separate matters 
which are of the cognizance of local legislatures from those which 
are of Imperial. Such is the British constitution. The American, 
I need only point out in a few words, is framed on principles the 
very reverse of these. The federal constitution declares, in a general 
way, what subjects are within the purview of Congress, and what 
of the State legislatures. In every State, the courts of justice decide, 
in the first instance, whether a federal or a state law exceeds the 
respective legislative powers of the federation or of the state; but 
with appeal to the Supreme Court of Justice, which consequently 
possesses the absolute and final right to judge between State and 
Federation law, and is the ultimate regulator of the institutions of 
the whole Republic. 

There is certainly something very attractive to the speculative 
politician in the notion of applying a similar fundamental law to 
the relations between Great Britain and her greater colonies. An 
Act of Parliament might, once for all, declare on what subjects the 
colonial legislatures should legislate without being subject to Im- 
perial control: the power of veto by the governor might, in analogy 
to the general rule of representative institutions, be retained, the 
power of disallowance by the crown abolished. And, as questions 
must arise whether a particular measure is, or is not, within the 
powers thus entrusted to the colonial body, a tribunal must be 
erected such as would command gencral respect,—either a central tri- 
bunal at home, or a tribunal with branches exercising its jurisdiction 
in the greater colonies,—to which all such questions should be imme- 
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diately referred. In this way we should obtain the nearest approxi- 
mation to the vague idea so constantly expressed, but so seldom 
defined, of a general federation of British territories all over the 
world, each at once self-governed and taking a share in the general 
political relations of the whole. For, with the present omnipotence 
of Parliament waived, the several rights of the empire and its 
members defined, and a living tribunal constituted to maintain the 
definition, it would not be very difficult to add machinery for 
enabling each member to take a part, proportionate to its importance, 
in imperial administration. 

The scheme no doubt commends itself by conformity to sound 
abstract reasoning. Nor is there any reason why it should not be 
fully considered, whenever a measure of this complexion is asked for, 
not by amateurs in England, but by the authentic voice of the 
colonies themselves. And it is not impossible, in the revolutions of 
human affairs, that it may present itself as part of a still larger project. 
For some generations past Parliament (or, more strictly, the House of 
Commons) has drawn to itself a constantly increasing share of the 
details of government in this country. The time may arrive when 
it will become absolutely necessary that it should define and limit its 
own functions, and profess at least to part with a portion of them 
to inferior powers constituted by itself. Should such a contingency 
ever arise while the colonies are still in our possession, an oppor- 
tunity for amalgamating them in the proposed reconstruction’ would 
naturally offer itself. 

But, in the first place, there is something in the plan essentially 
self-contradictory. If Parliament be politically omnipotent (as it is) 
Parliament cannot possibly abdicate its own omnipotence. No one 
can seriously urge, for instance, that Parliament has not legal power 
to repeal the Acts of Union with Scotland and Ireland. And any 
suggested Act of Parliament, establishing a general constitution for 
the colonies, resting, not on compact between two parties, but on 
waiving of rights by one of them—resting on concession, not on 
contract—would be, unavoidably, open to similar annulment by the 
conceding party. 

This, however, may be perhaps regarded as a theoretical objection 
only. More to the purpose is the simple answer to the proposal (I 
speak now of the colonial portion of it only): It comes too late. It 
might have been possible to frame such a system in the earlier days 
of our colonial empire. Its establishment would now involve too 
great a change in our general institutions to be acceptable or prac- 
ticable. Such a tree as this might be planted, but cannot be grafted. 
I cannot but agree with Mr. Hughes, in his recent article in 
Macmillan, on the “ Anarchy of London,” that, “ if you want to do 
any” public work, especially of a constructive kind, “you must 
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recognise existing facts, and make the most of whatever is already 
occupying the ground on which you propose to build.” 

Other methods might be noticed, which have been more or less 
distinctly shadowed out by various reasoners, for converting the 
relation of very slight subjection, which now subsists, into one of 
more or less close federation. To all of them, however satisfactory 
to the imagination in themselves, I fear that the one overruling 
objection applies. They are impracticable. They would require the 
construction of a new and delicate machinery, which in all pro- 
bability would break down under the first tension. And, if in 
themselves they had better promise of durability than in my belief is 
the case, we possess in truth no central authority—no architectonic 
power—which could in the first place create so vast a fabric, and, in 
the next place, maintain it. It is of no use forgetting, as we are too 
apt to do when we embark on these speculations, the nature of the 
instruments with which we work. We are not under the rule of a 
powerful and enlightened prince, or of a senate of our best and 
wisest men. Ours is a party Government—a Government resting on 
narrow Parliamentary majorities, enabled to maintain its authority 
only by sagacious concessions and timid devices, and never disposed, 
nor indeed able, to undertake schemes cf internal revolutionary 
change unless under absolute pressure. Such a Government suits 
us well in many respects; but it is not a Government possessing 


the faculty or the disposition to try new principles and organise new 
institutions. 


And one more consideration must be dwelt on for a moment, 
however unweicome it may be to many of us. It is of no use fora 
statesman or a theorist to neglect or ignore the proclivities of his 
age, because he may disapprove of them. I take it that, of all the 
political tendencies of modern society, that of which the symptoms 
are most unmistakable is this: a general impatience of all the 
contrivances for establishing balances of our power which were so 
attractive to our forefathers; a general propensity to bringing the 
moving will, the primum mobile of the whole machine—that is, in 
English-speaking communities, the popular will—as directly as 
possible to bear on the thing to be done. Our old constituted checks 
may be wearing out, but they subsist as yet; to construct new ones 
would, under these tendencies, be very difficult. For a century we 
have been content to admire that contrivance in the constitution 
of the United States of which I have spoken—the authority of the 
Supreme Court as mediator between Federal and State claims of right 
—as the very balance-wheel of the machine, or as the Conservative 
prop of a fragile democracy. Already there are strong signs in the 
American political world of a disposition to curtail that authority, 
and to render the powers of Congress more direct in their application 
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and more nearly autocratic. I am afraid that to construct anything 
like a Supreme Court for our empire would now be an anachronism. 

I turn, therefore, to plans the execution of which would involve 
less or no amount of organic change, which would leave the general 
frame of our constitution untouched, and relate only to practical 
reforms in the executive department. Of these, the favourite 
appears to be the establishment of a Council of colonial delegates or 
colonial agents at home, to act as assessors, or advisers, or in some 
way controllers of the Colonial Secretary. I speak of this plan as a 
popular one, meaning that it is so with those who have advocated 
colonial reform in this country. For it is most noticeable, and not 
to be forgotten, that (unless my observation has deceived me) not 
the slightest encouragement to any such a project has ever been 
given by the authorities of any colony of importance, if of any 
colony at all. The idea is one of wholly domestic growth. 

It is certainly not very easy to apprehend the exact meaning of 
the suggestion of a Colonial Council." Such a body seems a contra- 
diction in terms. Colonies are separate communities, with separate 
every-day interests. They have no common interest as against the 
mother-country, except in those very rare occasions in which first 
principles of government come in question. To propose that the 
Colonial Minister shall not deal with a pressing difficulty from New 
Zealand unless in combination with, or, at all events, after consulting, 
the representatives of Canada and South Africa, Malta and Heligo- 
land, would be absurd. It is more easy to conceive such a Council 
acting not in a body, but by committees, each representing a section 
of our scattered empire. Still more simple and practical would be the 
allotment to each colony of a single agent,’ with whom, separately, 
the Secretary of State should confer on matters affecting such colony. 


(1) The plan of a colonial council, to advise only, has been tried by France in the 
case of some of her colonies. A ‘‘ Comité Consultatif’’? was attached to the Board of 
Marine and Colonies by an organic law of 1854, consisting of four members named by 
the Emperor, and a representative apiece from Martinique, Guadaloupe, and Reunion. I 
am not aware how the experiment worked, cr whether it still subsists, but it was on too 
small a scale to serve as an analogy. Lord Grey reports, in his work on Colonial 
Policy, how the ministry with which he served in 1849 “considered that, upon certain 
colonial subjects, the ancient practice of calling upon the committee of the Privy 
Council for Trade and Foreign Plantations to act as a deliberative body might be use- 
fully revived.” The committee did meet on several occasions, and gave its advice on the 
establishment of constitutions for Australia and the Cape, and on some minor matters. 
But it soon fell into disuse. 

(2) This idea was entertained by Sir George Lewis, among others. “It seems 
desirable,” he says, “ that a dependency should have a representative agent in the domi- 
nant country to watch over the interests of his constituencies, and serve as an organ of 
communication between them and the Supreme Government ; and the mode of determin- 
ing the functions of such an agent, so as to enable the dependency to exercise a useful 
influence over the Supreme Government, is a question whic deserves more attention 
than it has received” (“ On the Government of Dependencies,” p. 308). But the great 


colonies of our day are of a very different order from the “dependencies’’ of thirty 
years ago. 
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But then would arise immediately the great and fundamental ques- 
tion, which has never been fairly faced by any projector that I know 
of,—Is such representative to be a powerless adviser only, or to have 
a veto on the proceedings of the Colonial Office? If the first, a 
more ingenious scheme for keeping up a chronic state of ill-feeling 
between mother-country and colony could hardly be devised. If the 
second, colonial independence would be established in all but in 
name. 

I have read, with interest, an elaborate scheme for the construc- 
tion of a “consultative or advisory ” Council of this description, con- 
tained in a recent Westminster Review. It is ascribed by the reviewer 
to some high authority, but without naming him. It appears, how- 
ever, that it was propounded seventeen years ago. My own reasons 
for considering it out of date (as applied, at all events, to the Aus- 
tralian colonies, which we are now considering) will sufficiently 
appear from what has already been said. I will only add, that one 
effect of this scheme would be to ensure three debates on every 
question affecting any colony—one in its legislature, one in the 
colonial council at home, one in Parliament. 

And, to sum up this part of the case, it seems to me that all these 
schemes for admitting colonies, through agents here, into a 
share of the home administration of their government, are founded 
on an imperfect conception of the nature and extent of colonial self- 
government as it now exists. Every Australian colony is ruled, for 
the time being, by a number of gentlemen selected by some chief 
under the title of First Minister, out of the number of his associates 
who possess the confidence of the legislature. These carry on 
(through the Governor as intermediate agent) their business with 
the Colonial Secretary by correspondence. In this manner they 
inform him of their wishes, advise him respecting matters within 
his own competence, remonstrate against measures taken or appre- 
hended by which they consider their interests liable to be inju- 
riously affected. The Governor accompanies their correspondence 
with remarks of his own. If he acts on the most orthodox constitu- 
tional principles, he will confine these remarks to cases in which 
some Imperial interest appears to him involved, and leave his 
ministers to speak for themselves as to other matters. What room 
is there, in a system like this, for the interposition of a colonial 
agent at home? If he opposes the views of his constituents (that 
is, of the colonial cabinet for the time being), he will be simply in 
the way, and must be removed accordingly. If he merely urges 
them, he is superfluous, and will have to make unnecessary business 
for himself in order to earn his salary. The whole scheme—frame it 
in detail how you will—tends to a complication of machinery which 
must be either useless or inconvenient. 
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I think that some of those who show themselves inclined towards 
it are misled by the analogy of the Council of India. But that body 
owes its existence to quite different exigencies from those of our 
colonial empire, and fulfils quite different functions from such as 
could be assigned to any similar colonial institution. Parliament 
transferred twelve years ago the government of India from the 
Company to the Crown. The Crown succeeded to the Company’s 
powers, which, within the limit of its organic Acts of Parliament, 
were absolute. The Crown thus possesses, in the last resort, all 
executive and legislative power for India. Parliament has indeed 
also created for that country a domestic legislature and executive, 
or rather an executive with certain legislative powers; but 
in strict subjection to the Crown. And, there being no kind 
of popular representation, this subjection is by no means nominal. 
The Crown can disallow, not in theory only, every legis- 
lative act, and annul every exccutive measure. It might, in the 
exercise of its extreme right, dispose of the whole Indian revenue. 
It does in fact dispose of all the portion of it which is expended on 
military and other purposes in this country. But Parliament did 
not think it proper that powers so great, especially those of raising 
and spending public money, should be exercised by the Crown 
through a single Minister responsible only to Parliament. It there- 
fore gave him a permanent Council, with authority to advise him 
on questions of government, power to control him in questions of ex- 
penditure. It is only necessary to state the case to show how it differs 
in its essential features from the suggested Colonial Council, of which 
the object would be to interfere in the management of the affairs of 
self-managing communities. 

The anomalous nature of such an institution as this appears to 
have been perceived by Mr. R. Torrens, whose proposal, conveyed 
to the public in the newspapers of last month, is the last which it is 
my purpose to consider. It is as follows:—That the relation be- 
tween mother-country and colony should be made to assume a 
diplomatic character. The Governor should lose his constitutional 
power of controlling by veto the provincial legislation, He 
should be converted into an envoy; representing Great Britain at 
the local seat of government. And the colony should, on its side, 
depute an agent, whose character should be analogous to that 
of the envoy of a foreign power. All matters affecting both com- 
munities should be made the subject of conference between these 
two personages, and by them finally arranged, subject, of course 
(if I understand Mr. Torrens’s view aright), to the ratification 
of the constituent authority on both sides. Considered by itself 
the scheme may have something to recommend it. But we are 
assured by the leaders of the new movement that the colonies 
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are dissatisfied with the loose and feeble character of the ties 
between us and them, and that their great desire is to be received 
into closer intercommunion with the mother-country, and the rest 
of the empire. This being the case, Mr. Torrens prescribes a remedy 
which not merely tends to precipitate separation, but which, in point 
of fact, assumes separation. Once treat colonies on the footing of 
foreign powers, and the step to absolute independence would obviously 
be very little more than nominal. 

Such are the practical suggestions—such, and no other, as far as I 
am aware—which have been put forward on a subject which seems 
to have provoked of late so much indignant declamation. Penetrated 
as I am, for my own part, with the value to my own country of her 
connection with the young commonwealths of Australia, I should 
welcome with the utmost satisfaction any mode of solving the problem, 
how to render that connection firmer without depriving either side of 
some of the advantages which both enjoy under the present loose 
arrangement; any method of giving to the one without taking from 
the other. But to me that problem appears at present insoluble. 
Gladly would I exchange, on my country’s behalf, the gratification 
of domineering over dependencies for that of engaging in union with 
federated States under one commen empire, in terms of equality. 
But no one has shown me how this is to be done, and I cannot 
conceive, for my own part, how, if it were done, the new system 
thus called into existence would offer any greater practical benefit to 
either side, or any greater prospect of permanence, than the present. 
I believe it to be the interest of the Australians to acquiesce in the 
existing arrangement, which, while it gives them the greatest possible 
scope for the management of their domestic affairs, gives them also 
the assurance of peaceful development which is afforded by the pro- 
tection of the chief maritime power of the world. This arrangement, 
no doubt, leaves them without direct participation in what are termed 
“imperial concerns,” but exempt, at the same time, from participation 
in imperial burdens. And I believe that enlightened public opinion 
in Australia, where there is more political thought, relatively speak- 
ing, than in England, acquiesces in these views. When the Australians 
think otherwise, I hope they will begin by proposing to assume a share 
of the national debt. 

But though unable to see my way to any system of closer con- 
nection by political changes, I believe there are minor mea- 
sures within our reach which would tend to draw us more nearly 
together, and make the British citizen in either hemisphere feel 
himself more than he does at present the member of one common 
society. I cannot see, for my own part, any sufficient reason why 
all barriers of law and usage between us should not be broken down, 
so as to render the Australian no greater stranger in England, in 
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point of rights and of position, than the native of one English county 
is in another. I can see no reason why the law, enacted in one 
division of the empire, should not have immediate currency, so to 
speak, in every other. Take as an instance the law of marriage. 
We have allowed (if I remember rightly, encouraged) colonial 
legislatures to establish courts of divorce, on the model of that which 
subsists in England. And yet—strange to say—it is a question 
on which legal opinions differ, whether a divorce, pronounced in 
Australia, would be valid in England or not; whether, for instance, 
the child of a marriage contracted by a person thus divorced could 
inherit property in England. The marriage law of every colony of 
English descent should meet in English courts with the same 
respect, and entail the same consequences, as the marriage law of 
England itself. The same system of intercommunion should be 
applied to other judicial proceedings which I need not stop to 
particularise. So again, I can conceive no valid ground why the 
great professions should not be common to all colonies under British 
institutions ; why a candidate admitted to a profession in one com- 
munity should not be free of it in all. These may be thought 
comparatively small matters; but it is precisely in respect to matters 
like these that the sense of nationality mainly exists. And there is 
one more subject on which I touch with some reluctance, but which 
I regard as of more importance, in this point of view, than is com- 
monly ascribed to it. Let philosophers deem of it as they may, the 
bestowal of public honours affords one of the noblest incentives 
to public virtue which the community has in its power to furnish. 
And the feeling of possessing such honours in common would be 
specially conducive to that sense of national unity which we wish to 
foster. We seem, in my humble judgment, to have thrown this 
advantage, which was within our reach, deliberately away. We 
have created a colonial order of knighthood, as if to give express 
sanction to the doctrine attributed to us by the discontented, that 
mother-country and colonies are not to be classed together. Every 
honour which the Crown can bestow should be imperial, in my opinion, 
and open to every subject of the Crown, in all its dominions peopled 
by Englishmen. And, in the next place, such honours as colonists do 
enjoy are only bestowed by the Crown (in self-governing colonies) on 
the advice of the colonial prime minister tendered through the 
governor. It would be difficult to suggest any contrivance calculated 
to make them less valuable. The prime minister in a colonial 
democracy is a creature of the day. He is absolute for his time, but 
he knows that his time is short. He is nearly exempt from those 


national cares and interests to which the rulers of a great country 
are subject ; and which create titles to public honour independent of 
party. His highest concern is to manage well the local affairs 
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entrusted to his charge; his lowest, but most ordinary and most 
engrossing, to keep his party together and to hold his place. And 
it is this last purpose, I am afraid, which he will have chiefly in 
view in distributing such honours as he can dispose of. And the 
honours themselves will be valued accordingly. I speak in the 
future tense, because the conferring colonial honours under respon- 
sible government is as yet too novel an experiment to admit of more 
positive commentary. But I can entertain little doubt that the 
machinery must work in the way which I have anticipated. 

This is, however, only part of a larger subject, on which I cannot 
here enter. If I were to affirm, broadly, that the established usage 
under which the Crown distributes honours on the advice of party 
leaders at home as well as in the colonies deadens the public appre- 
ciation of these chivalrous rewards, gives them an ineffaceable stain 
of vulgarity, demoralises patriotic impulse, tends to lower even the 
standard of popular respect for the Crown itself, I should doubtless 
be charged with gross exaggeration. But I should appeal to the 
judgment of such as will throw aside inveterate prepossessions, and 
consider the question with impartial philosophy. Were I to 
indulge in Utopian theories, my suggestion would be, that the 
prerogative of conferring honours (I do not include the peerage, 
which conveys political rights, but honours separate from functions) 
should be exercised by the Crown apart from its political advisers ; 
that the Crown should be unrestricted in the selection; but that 
its recognised councillors, not controllers, in this part of its functions 
should be a separate body of eminent men, in whose judgment sound 
confidence would be placed, and above party bias. 

Let us remember, in dismissing this part of our subject, that the 
existing system of Australian government has as yet been only on trial 
for twelve or fifteen years. Those years have been marked by a vast de- 
velopment of local prosperity. They have been years of almost uninter- 
rupted tranquillity as regards the relations between us and our colonists. 
The system itself may be no very complete or refined product of 
political genius; but it is easily understood, easily worked, and lends 
itself very easily to such minor modifications as the exigencies of 
passing times require. It is no doubt subject, in the eyes of very 
many, to one great defect; it places power too exclusively in the 
hands of the colonial democracy: it makes that democracy (in their 
view) too strong as against the more conservative interest, in a colony 
itself too strong as against the mother-country. And I cannot but 
believe that many of those who express a general but undefined 
discontent with the system, are in reality governed by their antipathy 
to this its leading feature. But with such, the question must be 
argued on other grounds from those on which I have entered here. 
Spartam nactus es, hance exorna, is the only advice worth tendering at 
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present to those who are dissatisfied with the advance of popular 
principles of government. 

I do not propose, on the present occasion, to follow “ the colonial 
question ”’ into its other local subdivisions. Of these the “ New Zea- 
land question” is assuredly one, notwithstanding the importance 
which circumstances have for the moment given it. The received notion 
that the mother-country is to take on itself the cost of defending a 
colony against foreign enemies, while the colony is to defend itself 
against native enemies, may serve very well as an outline principle ; 
but (strictly speaking) we violate it when we invite a wealthy colony 
to contribute a share towards expenses of fortification ; and we are in 
the habit of violating it, and shall certainly repeat the violation, 
whenever a colony in real straits calls on us for assistance in native 
wars. Whether the case of New Zealand is one which requires or 
does not require such exception to be made in her favour is obviously 
a special problem, which cannot be decided, nor the decision in 
the slightest way aided, by vague reasonings or vaguer oratory 
about rights and duties. Our colonies in South Africa present a 
field in which a similar difficulty may at any time arise, and possibly 
in larger proportions. That, again, will have to be settled, and 
certainly will be settled, according to the exigencies of the case, and 
in obedience to no fixed rules. Except in these two instances, the 
particular incident which we are considering—that of serious native 
wars in colonies taxing and governing themselves—cannot arise 
within the limits of our present dominions. 

I began this rapid survey with the contemplation of a vast province 
of empire, a section of the world rather than a province, with which 
in the judgment of many we shall soon have to part connection. I 
will finish with a few hasty glances at another great field of national 
development—almost an empire, in all but in name—with which 
our connection seems as yet in its infancy. By actual possession here 
and there; by quasi-territorial dominion, under treaties, in other 
places; by great superiority in general commerce and in the carrying 
trade everywhere, we have acquired an immense political influence 
in all that division of the world which lies between India and Japan. 
We share that influence no doubt with rivals; but in very unequal 
division. France has adopted the policy of forming establishments 
in those quarters; but her commerce with them is as yet insignifi- 
cant. American commerce there is considerable, though far behind 
ours; but America complains of her own deficiency in merchant 
shipping, and she has as yet no establishments. But there is no 
occasion to prove our case by comparisons. Our own interests in those 
Eastern seas are large enough, and multifarious enough, to require the 
closest attention. And the completion of the Suez Canal is only one 
more step in the progress of events, which is directing the full 
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current of European energy and capital in that direction. Now over 
all this section of the world our affairs are conducted, at present, 
without the slightest attempt at system or unity. The Government 
of India holds dependencies in the Malay Peninsula. The Colonial 
office deals with Ceylon, Singapore, Hong Kong, the coast of Borneo. 
The Foreign Office controls our relations with China and Japan. 
The Admiralty corresponds with the commanders of our naval force, 
who keep up the connection between all those points. These 
departments, as we all know, are practically independent of each 
other. They naturally decline, as far as they can safely do so, to 
make opportunities for consulting one another ; not merely for the 
sake of saving themselves trouble, but to avoid the evils of delay, 
and the inconvenience of clashing opinions. Whatever embarrass- 
ment this anarchy or polyarchy has occasioned heretofore is new ten- 
fold increased, by the substitution of rapid telegraphic communication 
for the older and slower method, which gave time for deliberation and 
mutual counsel. It seems to me that all this portion of our colonial 
affairs, to use that word in its most general sense, should be placed 
under one central management. It should be administered by one 
department at home; by which department is comparatively an 
immaterial question. One chief, whether diplomatic or colonial— 
whether Minister or Governor-General—should have his residence 
at some central spot, and should have for subordinates those who now 
represent the nation as Consuls in China and Japan, as governors in 
the scattered dependencies. His duty would be to conduct the colonial 
governments on uniform principles and render them mutually service- 
able to each other ; to direct (in obedience to home instruction) the 
general course of our Chinese, Japanese, and Malay policy; to 
stimulate and direct British industry where required, and to perform 
the far more difficult task of keeping within bounds the tendency 
towards overbearing and aggressive dealings with oriental races. To 
construct such a scheme of government as this, would be an appro- 
priate task for an able and energetic minister. To administer it 
would tax qualities of the highest order, but qualities of which 
England has never experienced a deficiency, in past or in modern 
times, when great achievements were required for the promotion or 
extension of her empire. 





Herman MERIVALE. 














THE COMPLAINT OF MONNA LISA. 
(Double sestina.) 
DECAMERON, X. 7. 


THERE is no woman living that draws breath 
So sad as I, though all things sadden her. 
There is not one upon life’s weariest way 

Who is weary as I am weary of all but death. 
Toward whom I look as looks the sunflower 
All day with all his whole soul toward the sun ; 
While in the sun’s sight I make moan all day, 
And all night on my sleepless maiden bed 
Weep and call out on death, O Love, and thee, 
That thou or he would take me to the dead, 
And know not what thing evil I have done 
That life should lay such heavy hand on me. 


Alas, Love, what is this thou wouldst with me ? 
What honour shalt thou have to quench my breath, 
Or what shall my heart broken profit thee ? 

O Love, O great god Love, what have I done, 
That thou shouldst hunger so after my death ? 
My heart is harmless as my life’s first day : 
Seek out some false fair woman, and plague her 
Till her tears even as my tears fill her bed : 

I am the least flower in thy flowery way, 

But till my time be come that I be dead 

Let me live out my flower-time in the sun 
Though my leaves shut before the sunflower. 


O Love, Love, Love, the kingly sunflower ! 
Shall he the sun hath looked on look on me, 
That live down here in shade, out of the sun, 
Here living in the sorrow and shadow of death ? 
Shall he that feeds his heart full of the day 

Care to give mine eyes light, or my lips breath ? 
Because she loves him shall my lord love her 
Who is as a worm in my lord’s kingly way ? 

I shall not see him or know him alive or dead; 
But thou, I know thee, O Love, and pray to thee 
That in brief while my brief life-days be done, 
And the worm quickly make my marriage-bed. 
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For underground there is no sleepless bed, 

But here since I beheld my sunflower 

These eyes have slept not, seeing all night and day 

Tlis sun-like eyes, and face fronting the sun. 

Wherefore if anywhere be any death, 

I would fain find and fold him fast to me, 

That I may sleep with the world’s eldest dead, 
Vith her that died seven centuries since, and her 

That went last night down the night-wandering way. 

For this is sleep indeed, when labour is done, 

Without love, without dreams, and without breath, 

And without thought, O name unnamed! of thee. 


Ah, but forgetting all things, shall I thee ? 
Wilt thou not be as now about my bed 

There underground as here before the sun ? 
Shall not thy vision vex me alive and dead, 
Thy moving vision without form or breath ? 

I read long since the bitter tale of her 

Who read the tale of Launcelot on a day, 
And died, and had no quiet after death, 

But was moved ever along a weary way, 

Lost with her love in the underworld; ah me, 
O my king, O my lordly sunflower, 

Would God to me too such a thing were done! 


But if such sweet and bitter things be done, 

Then, flying from life, I shall not fly from thee. 

For in that living world without a sun 

Thy vision will lay hold upon me dead, 

And meet and mock me, and mar my peace in death. 
Yet if being wroth God had such pity on her, 

Who was a sinner and foolish in her day, 


That even in hell they twain should breathe one breath, 


Why should he not in somewise pity me ? 
So if I sleep not in my soft strait bed 

I may look up and see my sunflower 

As he the sun, in some divine strange way. 


O poor my heart, well knowest thou in what way 
This sore sweet evil unto us was done. 

For on a holy and a heavy day 

I was arisen out of my still small bed 

To see the knights tilt, and one said to me 
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“ The king,” and seeing him, somewhat stopped my breath, 
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And if the girl spake more, I heard not her, 
For only I saw what I shall see when dead, 
A kingly flower of knights, a sunflower, 
That shone against the sunlight like the sun, 
And like a fire, O heart, consuming thee, 
The fire of love that lights the pyre of death. 


Howbeit I shall not die an evil death 

Who have loved in such a sad and sinless way, 
That this my love, lord, was no shame to thee. 
So when mine eyes are shut against the sun, 

O my soul’s sun, O the world’s sunflower, 

Thou nor no man will quite despise me dead. 
And dying I pray with all my low last breath 
That thy whole life may be as was that day, 
That feast-day that made troth-plight death and me, 
Giving the world light of thy great deeds done ; 
And that fair face brightening thy bridal bed, 
That God be good as God hath been to her. 


That all things goodly and glad remain with her, 
All things that make glad life and goodly death ; 
That as a bee sucks from a sunflower 

Honey, when summer draws delighted breath, 
Her soul may drink of thy soul in like way, 

And love make life a fruitful marriage-bed 
Where day may bring forth fruits of joy to day 
And night to night till days and nights be dead. 
And as she gives light of her love to thee, 

Give thou to her the old glory of days long done ; 
And either give some heat of light to me, 

To warm me where I sleep without the sun. 


O sunflower made drunken with the sun, 

O knight whose lady’s heart draws thine to her, 
Great king, glad lover, I have a word to thee. 
There is a weed lives out of the sun’s way, 

Hid from the heat deep in the meadow’s bed, 
That swoons and whitens at the wind’s least breath, 
A flower star-shaped, that all a summer day 

Will gaze her soul out on the sunflower 

For very love till twilight finds her dead. 

But the great sunflower heeds not her poor death, 
Knows not when all her loving life is done; 

And so much knows my lord the king of me. 
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Aye, all day long he has no eye for me; 

With golden eye following the golden sun 

From rose-coloured to purple-pillowed bed, 

From birth-place to the flame-lit place of death, 
From eastern end to western of his way. 

So mine eye follows thee, my sunflower, 

So the white star-flower turns and yearns to thee, 
The sick weak weed, not well alive or dead, 

Trod underfoot if any pass by her, 

Pale, without colour of summer or summer breath 
In the shrunk shuddering petals, that have done 
No work but love, and die before the day. 


But thou, to-day, to-morrow, and every day, 

Be glad and great, O love whose love slays me. 
Thy fervent flower made fruitful from the sun 
Shall drop its golden seed in the world’s way, 
That all men thereof nourished shall praise thee 
For grain and flower and fruit of works well done ; 
Till thy shed seed, O shining sunflower, 

Bring forth such growth of the world’s garden-bed 
As like the sun shall outlive age and death. 

And yet I would thine heart had heed of her 

Who loves thee alive; but not till she be dead. 


Come, love, then, quickly, and take her utmost breath. 


Song, speak for me who am dumb as are the dead; 
From my sad bed of tears I send forth thee, 

To fly all day from sun’s birth to sun’s death 
Down the sun’s way after the flying sun, 

For love of her that gave thee wings and breath, 
Kire day be done, to seek the sunflower. 
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ON THE FORFEITURE OF PROPERTY BY 
MARRIED WOMEN. 


As the session of Parliament approaches, our thoughts are apt to turn 
from the theoretical to the practical aspect of public affairs. During 
the recess numerous volunteers meet in various parts of the country, 
write in public journals, interchange their ideas, explode many 
crotchets, find some that will stand the wear and tear of discussion, 
prepare, on all tenable views of a question, that mysterious and 
spiritual, but very real, power called Public Opinion, and so clear 
the field for action. And this, doubtless, is the great originating and 
determining force of modern society. The man who has carried his 
point through the open public arena of discussion, will surely, sooner 
or later, carry it through the Legislature. It may be a long time 
first ; the Legislature is the last body to be moved ; and quite rightly 
so, for laws ought not to be altered lightly, nor without clear proof 
that mischief flows from them, and that reasonable grounds exist 
for expecting better results from the alterations propounded. It is 
therefore natural that when Parliament meets we should look to see 
which of the subjects that occupy the national attention will be 
selected for actual operations, and what course the operations are 
likely to take. 

The important subject indicated by the heading of this paper is one 
on which the Legislature will certainly be asked to act in the ensuing 
session ; possibly by the Government, but if not, then by private 
members of Parliament. And it seems not inopportune to take a 
brief review of the position of the case, and to direct some observa- 
tions to the only features of it which possess any novelty or are left 
uncovered by argument. The subject isone of those which have been 
agitated for many years, and has gone through the usual stages of a 
novel truth. It was the wildest of dreams; it was an impious and 
unholy attempt to loosen the sacred bonds of marriage; its promoters, 
when not fanatics or dreamers, were dangerous and sinister revolu- 
tionists. Then there was something in what they said; after all, 
there was a good deal of cruelty and hardship in the present system ; 
after all, the law of property seemed to have very little to do with 
the bond of marriage ; after all, the law of England was peculiar, and 
seemed to resemble the old barbarous codes much more closely than 
those adopted by civilised nations. Finally, a large number of 
people found out that what the advocates of a change were saying 
was exactly what they themselves had been thinking all along. 

All honour to those who have fought the losing game till it has 
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become the winning one. I am not one of them. The work has 
been done at first by the able and persevering gentlemen who form 
the United Societies for the Amendment of the Law and the 
Promotion of Social Science, and finally by Mr. Lefevre and Mr. 
Russell Gurney, who have taken up the subject in Parliament. And 
if I recur to what I myself have previously said, it is not because 
there was any originality in it, but only because it was an attempt 
to put the controversy into a clear and compendious form, to which 
it may be useful for any one to refer who desires to study its merits. 

The later stages of this discussion have been on this wise. In the 
session of 1868 Mr. Lefevre introduced into the House of Commons 
a measure which was referred to a Select Committee. Much evidence 
was taken, bearing mainly on three points :— 

1. The existence of hardship under the present law. 

2. The avoidance of that hardship by the richer classes through 
the aid of the Court of Chancery. 

3. The practicability of altering the law, as tried in America. 

In July 1868 the Committee reported to the effect that the law 
bore very hardly on all but the richer classes; and that American 
experience was in favour of altering it; but, for lack of time, they 
did not decide in what particular mode the law should be altered. 

In the month of September, 1868, the Social Science Congress took 
place at Birmingham; and I then read a paper in which the subject 
was reviewed. It was then shown that the rule of law to be altered 
was that of the Common Law, which, speaking broadly, takes all 
property from the wife and gives it to the husband; that this rule’ 
had in effect been abrogated by the Court of Chancery in many 
eases affecting those rich enough to enjoy its protection, and that rich 
people were also in the universal habit of excluding its operation by 
the expensive machinery of private contract and the interposition of 
trustees. The law, therefore, is divided against itself, and one part of 
it must be wrong; either that part which has been established in 
Chancery and which affects rich people, or that rule of the Common 
Law which affects poor people. And it is the latter rule to which 
mischief is traced ; against the former no charge is brought. More- 
over, it is the latter rule which has prevailed in rude and barbarous 
societies, and has been encroached on as civilisation has advanced.' 

The objections put forward were then dealt with ; most of them 
being of a very flimsy character and admitting of obvious specific 
answers. The most important was that which is founded on the 


(1) This idca was worked out with great learning and force by Mr. Jessel in his speech 
in the House of Commons. His belief is, that the marital rights conferred by the Com- 
mon Law are simply remnants of the old system of slavery, under which the women of 
the family were slaves to its head. Nor is it easy for anybody who will fairly weigh 
his proofs, to deny their cogency. 
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principle that the husband must, in case of dissension, determine the 
general course of family affairs, e.g., the common residence, and 
perhaps the common occupations. To this it was answered, that the 
wife ought to have due weight in the family councils; that there are 
many domestic matters in which women are better judges than men ; 
that there are many women who are wiser and stronger than their 
husbands; and that it is a monstrous thing to assume that the 
husband must always be right, and therefore to give him in all cases 
the power of stopping the supplies, and so starving into submission, 
the wife who is not convinced by his arguments nor bent by the 
weight of his authority. Finally it was urged, that over and above 
the specific answer to cach objection, there was one general and con- 
clusive answer to all, i.c., the answer from experience. For that 
many of the United States and some of the British Colonies had 
been making experiments in this direction, that none of them had 
repented or drawn back from what they had done, but on the con- 
trary, all that had taken more than one step, had advanced towards 
the complete emancipation of married women from the law of for- 
feiture, and that the evils, plentifully prophesied on the Western as on 
the Eastern seaboard of the Atlantic, had not yet made their 
appearance. 

In the session of 1869, a Bill was introduced into the House of 
Commons by Mr. Russell Gurney, which embodied the principle con- 
tended for. It provided in effect, that married women, or at least 
those married subsequently to the Act, shall be as capable of hold- 
ing property as single ones. The Bill was referred to a Select Com- 
mittee, by whom the principle was preserved uninjured. The third 
reading was carried in the House of Commons by a large majority, 
but the measure was stopped in the House of Lords, on the ground 
that its provisions required further consideration. 

It is not my object now to discuss the provisions of the Bill in 
detail. Indeed I have throughout confincd myself to discussing 
principles. It is because there were some, though uncertain, indica- 
tions in both Houses that alterations might be proposed, which, 
though in the form of details, would really defeat the whole measure, 
that I am anxious to recall attention to the previous stages of the 
discussion, and to add some observations on the threatened danger. 
And I am the more anxious to do this, because the alterations in 
question seem to find favour not only with those who, consenting to 
change merely because the advocates of change are too strong for 
them, really hate the Bill, and will substitute a changeling for it if 
they can, but with some who are sincerely convinced of the evils of 
the present system, and wish to see a remedy applied to them. 
Neither do I propose to amplify or add to the arguments contained 
in the Birmingham paper. It is there stated that I had not the 
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advantage of seeing any detailed or methodical statement of the 
objections to altering the law. Neither have now; andI may fairly 
assume in so contentious a matter, that arguments asked for but not 
yet adduced do not exist ; and that those which have been adduced for 
the change, and have not been answered, are unanswerable. I wish 
now to address myself solely to the suggestions, that the necessities of 
the case will be met by extending the remedies of wives under the 
Divorce Act, and that it would be for their advantage to tie up their 
property for themselves and their children. 

At the present time, if a wife is deserted by her husband she may 
apply to a magistrate, who may grant her an order of protection, the 
effect of which, to use popular language, is to place her as regards 
ownership of property in the position of a single woman. It is 
suggested that these powers of magistrates might be largely extended, 
so largely in fact as to give to wives all the protection they need. I 
have never seen any statement of the mode in which it is proposed 
to do this, and I shall be surprised if any can be put into definite 
* words and not forthwith break down by its own weakness. But the 
proposal is so faulty in principle, that on principle it ought to be 
decided, and we ought never to arrive at the stage of discussing 
specific provisions for this purpose, In the first place I would ask, 
for what reason is a change desirable at all, and then would ask 
whether that reason is satistied by facilitating protection orders ? 

It must be remembered that I am addressing myself to those who 
are convinced that, for some reason or other, probably one or more 
of those contained in the Birmingham paper, a change is necessary. 
Is it on account of the abstract justice of the case? Then what 
justice is there in providing that a husband’s property shall be secured 
to him by the simple operation of the law without any misconduct 
on the wife’s part, but that a wife’s shall be taken away from her 
unless her husband ill-treats her and she has the courage to embark 
in a litigation and the luck to emerge successfully from it ? 

Is it because good laws ought to harmonise with the arrangements 
which people make for themselves when they have knowledge and 
power enough to act for themselves? Then follow those arrange- 
ments, so far as they are applicable to the subject matter you are 
handling, and make the property of wives theirs by direct right, and 
not merely on condition that a magistrate thinks they have suffered 
ill-treatment enough to claim it back from their husbands. 

Is it because there ought not to be two contradictory laws—one 
for the rich and one for the poor? Why, such a measure would 
make the contradiction more sharply defined, more glaring than 
ever. I would ask any advocate of such a measure, Would you be 
content to mete it out to your own daughter? If she marries, will 
you consent to abstain from securing to her any property of her own, 
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in consideration of her getting more favourable opportunities of 
appearing in a police office ? 

Is it on account of the lessons afforded by Transatlantic expe- 
rience? Then that experience teaches us to make married women 
owners of property, not to give them greater facilities of prosecuting 
quarrels with their husbands. 

Is it because you are convinced that giving one consort’s property 
to the other is no proper part of the contract of marriage—is only 
the remnant of an old barbarous law and is not necessary to preserve 
harmony or due subordination in families? Then such a gift should 
not be made by the law at all, and its existence should not depend 
on the chance of the parties remaining in more or less friendly 
relations with one another. 

Or is it simply because you are struck with remorse at hearing 
evidence of the shocking cruelties which spring from the present 
law? Then look at the evidence again, and you will find that many 
even of the evils brought to light are such as it is most difficult to 
remedy through a court of justice. And depend upon it that where, 
in a delicate and painful matter, so much comes to light, much more 
remains in darkness, and that for one case that could be reached by 
the action of a magistrate, scores, or even hundreds, would be reached 
by a simple change of the principle of law. Those who contend that 
the principle of the law is not bad are bound to give some satisfactory 
explanation of the phenomena, to tell us why sufferings are so 
frequent among those who remain subject to it, and why all who can 
escape from it, do so. No such explanation has ever been attempted. 
The principle then is bad. The particular cases that appear are only 
the symptoms. But it is childish to treat the symptoms separately 
while the cause remains untouched. It is about as wise as to let 
your child go on with an unwholesome diet, but to make it very easy 
for him to see the doctor as each fit of sickness occurs. 

I now pass to the other suggestion—viz., to protect wives by 
taking away their property from them, and putting it into settlement. 
This is a much more serious affair. To reduce the measure to a 
system of protection orders would probably be nothing worse than to 
reduce it to a nullity. Indeed, in that shape it might doa small 
quantity of good. But if turned into a system of settlements, it 
would indeed be a serious aggravation of existing mischief. Here 
again I do not understand (for it has never been explained), what 
machinery is contemplated, nor whether it is proposed to make a 
universal settlement by Act of Parliament, or only to seize and settle 
property in those cases in which a protection order has been obtained. 
The only difference between the two cases would be that in the latter 


the Act would have little scope, and therefore would do comparatively 
little harm. 
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The plan, doubtless, is suggested by the course usually taken in 
marriage settlements, and would naturally be one of the first things 
to occur to lawyers more familiar with such arrangements than with 
the short and simple annals of the poor. I will not here discuss the 
policy of the ordinary marriage settlement for the rich. I do not 
admire it, but it is not necessary for the argument to take so wide 
arange It is sufficient to say, that for one rich person affected by 
the measure there will be a thousand poor; that it is, in fact, a 
measure for the poorer classes of society ; that it will leave the power 
of settlement by private contract unaffected for those who choose it ; 
that the poorer classes do not choose it; and that to force it on them 
would be a great hardship. 

How are such settlements to work? In what custody is the fund 
to be placed ? Is the settlement to embrace earnings? And if not 
earnings, then savings from earnings? Are the children to have a 
right of calling their mother to account to show what she has laid 
by, or what she has received by gift from others, or by succession ? 
Whom will you get to act as trustees ? 

All these questions must be answered before the proposal can float. 
The only answer I have heard to any.of them is a suggestion by 
some gentleman that municipal corporations might act as trustees— 
a suggestion which can do little more than provoke a smile. Yet 
without machinery the plan must break down. 

Supposing, however, it could be carried into effect—every little 
gift, legacy, or windfall, would have somehow to be put into settle- 
ment, unless we place a limit of value below which nothing should 
be settled. Such a limit would hardly be placed above say £200, 
even that would exclude the vast majority of cases. But who has 
watched the course of settlements of even much larger sums, say 
£2,000, without observing the enormous proportion which the 
expense bears to the sum settled, and the continual efforts that are 
made now to get a little more interest, and now to encroach on the 
capital? Those efforts represent the uneasiness of the parties 
affected by the settlements. The sum falling under such an Act as 
this would in few cases exceed £300 or £400. And sums of that or of 
much larger amount are far more beneficially applied when left free 
to be used for the exigencies of the family, than when tied up, and 
made available only by way of income. Rich people may afford to 
put by a sum of moncy, and say that there it shall lie for a term of 
years. The poor cannot; the possession of a little capital often 
makes to them .the whole difference between getting a start in life 
and losing it, between moderate success and total failure ; they have 
no margin, and no friends to fall back on for the critical occasions 
when money is necessary. 

Resides and beyond the crippling effect of tying up money comes 
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the demoralising effect of expectations. They are peculiarly noxious 
to the poor and ignorant, who always exaggerate them, often relax 
their exertions on account of them, and not seldom Sncwent them. 
When Eutrapelus wished to ruin aman he gave him fine clothes. 
If I wished to throw sore temptation in the way of a humble family, 
I would put a couple of hundred pounds in strict settlement for 
them. 

But if settlements are such good things why not extend them to 
men ? 

When women ask that marriage may not operate as a forfeiture of 
their pr operty, they are to be told that it must be kept for their 
children. It is difficult to see why the same principle should not be 
applied to men when they marry. If the arrangement is based on 
the good of the children, it must be the same to them from which- 
ever parent the money comes. If based on the good of the wife, is 
it not rather wiser to let her be the judge, whether it is for her good 
or not? The argument must come ultimately to this—that women 
when they marry are such poor weak creatures that they cannot be 
trusted to deal with their own money; they cannot judge whether to 
keep it or spend it; whether to bestow it on their husbands or them- 
selves, or their children, or elsewhere; therefore, the law shall step 
in, assume in every case that a woman ought to settle money on her- 
self and her children, and make that arrangement for her. 

To this I answer—First, the weakness is assumed without proof, or 
without better proof than some coarse dictum of Lord Thurlow’s. 
Women know how to hold their own where they are accustomed to 
act. Give them legal rights, and wait to see whether or no they 
will use them. Secondly, that the circumstances and needs of people 
vary infinitely, and to apply one Procrustean rule of law to all will 
produce, first misery, and then revolt against the law. Thirdly, that 
the proposed legal assumption of what it is right for a woman to do 
with a small sum of money is so unwise that the weakest woman 
commanded by the most tyrannical husband could not do worse with 
it. Fourthly, that it is somewhat hard measure for those who come 
complaining of their unprotected state to be told that they are quite 
right, but that they want a great deal more protection than they 
ask for, and shall for the future be protected not only against their 
husbands, but against themselves. 

I will only now add that for myself I would sooner see no measure 
at all carried than one establishing a system of settlements; and I 
believe the gentlemen who have given years of labour to the ripen- 
ing of opinion for the reception of Mr. Russell Gurney’s Bill are of 
the same opinion. 


Artuur Hopnouse. 





JANE AUSTEN. 


WE are often told at the present day that our grandfathers and 
grandmothers in their youth had a less uniform and monotonous 
existence than their degenerate posterity; that life was more full of 
both character and incident than it is at present; that idiosynera- 
cies of all kinds, personal, professional, or provincial, were more 
strongly marked; and that among our progenitors, consequently, 
though much less laborious than ourselves, we find no complaints of 
that insipidity and sameness which are, rightly or wrongly, imputed 
to contemporary society. No doubt the life of England eighty years 
ago was rougher than it is now; and in some respects, therefore, 
more exciting. Doubtless, also, to us looking back upon it, mellowed 
and moss-grown with the lapse of time, it seems more pictu- 
resque than the present. And so far it may be a more proper 
period than our own in which to lay the scene of a romance. Dut 
it may be doubted, after all, whether the real actors in the life of that 
generation were as conscious of their own advantages as the complaint 
against our own times assumes them to have been. All that part of 
life which was rougher and more stirring than our own, lay outside 
of their ordinary daily experience; and it was all external and out- 
door life. Posting, coaching, or riding were, let us grant, more 
interesting modes of travelling than our own, though any one of 
them could be tedious enough under circumstances of no rare oecur- 
rence; but they did not affect the ordinary routine of domestic 
life. The very same circumstances which lent all its charms to the 
“read,” kept down the number of those who were able to enjoy 
them. People then remained at home to an extent that would 
now be unendurable. So that, on the whole, we cannot avoid a 
shrewd suspicion that lifé in those days, if less insipid than in 
these for the higher aristocracy, was more dull for the rest 
of the community; that long stretches of unbroken monotony, 
days of worsted work and nights of satin stitch, were more common, 
and that if a young lady of 1870 were to find herself transferred to 
a country personage of 1790, she would consider herself to be buried 
alive. 

This conjecture, which is d priori not improbable, is strengthened 
by the perusal of Miss Austen’s novels; and it is part of her genius 
that, without ever travelling out of the same dull circles of society, 
she has been able to construct for us tales of such enduring interest. 
It is still further strengthened by the contents of her biography, 
which presents us with a life not only entirely devoid of all the 
exciting incidents that might happen at the present day, but passed in 
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a contracted sphere, with limited opportunities of observation, among 
common-place people, who knew little variety even in their amuse- 
ments. The very narrowness of her range enabled her to con- 
centrate her intellectual vision upon the few types of character which 
she did meet, with an intensity for which no more extensive experience 
could have compensated, had it lessened this peculiar power. These 
are the differential qualities of Miss Austen’s novels—a series of 
characters which, for the knowledge of human nature and the deli- 
cacy of finish displayed in them, have been compared perhaps rashly 
to Shakspeare’s, unfolded through a series of events which are almost 
as uninteresting as the Citizen’s Journal in the Spectator. This is a 
wonderful triumph of art. Yet it is equally clear that excellence 
of this kind is no passport to extensive popularity. On the whole, 
Jane Austen has probably been as much admired as in the nature of 
things it was possible she should be. Lord Macaulay and Arch- 
bishop Whately have done for her reputation all that the most 
influential criticism can accomplish. And all we can expect is, that 
the recent biography will stimulate attention to her writings among 
those who admire them already, without communicating it to the 
general mass of novel readers, 

Miss Austen was the daughter of a country clergyman, who was 
rector of Steventon in Hampshire from 1764 to 1801. Her mother 
was a Miss Leigh, likewise the daughter of a clergyman, and a con- 
nection of the Leighs of Stoneleigh. On the father’s side, too, the 
family is said to have been gentle, though in the beginning of the 
seventeenth century its representatives were Kentish clothiers. At 
all events, is had good and opulent connections, and through these 
Mr. Austen obtained his preferment. His daughter Jane was born 
at Steventon on the 16th of December, 1775; and here she lived till 
the year 1800, when Mr. Austen, finding himself too infirm for duty, 
resigned his living to his son. The family retired to Bath, but only 
for a short time. After her father’s death, they lived a little while 
at Southampton, but finally settled down again in the country at 
Chancton, a Hampshire village about 2 mile from the town of Alton. 
“ While Jane was at Bath and Southampton,” says her biographer, 
‘she was a sojourner in a strange land;” /ere “she found a real 
home among her own people.” But it is evident that, during her 
stay at Bath, she was watching the life of the place with a curious 
and observing eye, which enabled her afterwards to reproduce it 
with so much effect in “ Persuasion” and “Northanger Abbey.” 
Still her main sources of inspiration lay round Steventon and 
Chancton, among the beneficed clergy and the county families, which 
constituted the society of the neighbourhood. At Steventon her 
aunt’s family lived quite in the style of the clerical squire. The 
living was a family living. The patron owned the whole parish ; 
and as he never resided there, his place in the eyes of the 
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village was filled by the rector. Mrs. Austen had her carriage 
and pair. The sons shot over the manor. Dinner-parties were 
exchanged with the best society in the neighbourhood. And 
though, as Mr. Leigh points out, carriages did not then imply 
so high a scale of honour as they do now, still it is clear 
that, on the whole, the Austens were in a thoroughly good county 
position ; and that the Bertrams, the Tilneys, and the Dashwoods, 
with which she was to charm the world, were the result of her 
personal experience. That sombre and opulent and respectable 
society, rich and dark like a twelfth cake, is no longer exactly what 
it was. But it still exists in a tolerable state of preservation, suffi- 
cient to enable any reader who was mixed in it to reproduce for 
himself, without any great stretch of the imaginative faculty, the 
drawing-room at Mansfield Park. 

It was during her residence at Chancton, that is, between the 
years 1809 and 1817, that all her novels were published. But 
she had written three of them—namely, “Pride and Prejudice,” 
“ Northanger Abbey,” and “ Sense and Sensibility,” before leaving 
Steventon—that is, before she was five-and-twenty. The first of 
these, offered to a London publisher, was declined by return of post. 
The second was sold to a bookseller at Bath for ten pounds, who, 
like poor Goldsmith with the “ Vicar of Wakefield,” kept it by him 
some years without venturing to publish it, and ultimately, on receipt 
of his purchase-money, returned it to the lady’s brother, who had 
the pleasure of informing him that the rejected work was by the 
authoress of “ Pride and Prejudice.” The chronological order of 
her works was as follows: “Sense and Sensibility,” published in 
1811, “ Pride and Prejudice” in 1813, “ Mansfield Park” in 1814, 
and “Emma” in 1816. “Persuasion” and “ Northanger Abbey,” 
but lately recovered from the undiscerning bibliopole, appeared after 
her death. This event took place in 1817, at Winchester, where she 
had gone for medical advice; but her nephew does not tell us to 
what kind of disease we are to attribute her premature decay. She 
had not yet completed her forty-second year when the grave closed 
over her; a singular exception to her three celebrated contemporaries, 
Miss Burney, Miss Edgeworth, and Miss Mitford, who all attained 
extreme longevity. 

In person Miss Austen must have been at least pretty; she was 
brown-haired, blue-eyed, and slightly above the average height. She 
may be said with literal truth to have passed through life “in maiden 
meditation, fancy free,” though she was probably not permitted to 
escape the importunity of lovers. We can imagine her sometimes to 
have undergone much what Emma Woodhouse experienced from the 
attentions of Mr. Elton, when that reverend gentleman had taken 
just enough wine to embolden without confusing him. But whatever 
her acquaintance with the tender passion, it is clear that she was the 
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idol of a large family circle. “Aunt Jane” was the universal 
resource and referee in all domestic matters. She counselled the im- 
provident, nursed the invalid, sympathised with the lovers, and told 
fairy tales to the children, like a second Scheherazade. She was 
evidently a cheerful, good-natured, contented young woman, satisfied 
with life as she found it, exempt from its depressing cares, and 
unconscious of its deeper problems. The placidity of her temper, the 
soundness of her mind, and her total freedom from egotism, are shown 
by the fact that she wrote all her novels at a little desk in the 
common sitting-room of the family, exposed to constant interruption, 
yet never for a moment ruffled, or leading any one to suspect that 
she was occupied with business of importance. It is indeed not 
improbable that she was rewarded for her self-possession by finding 
that many of her morning visitors were qualified to serve as models ; 
and that, while she seemed to be listening with ready politeness to 
the gossip of some village bore, she was quietly taking his likeness, 
and forming in her own mind a Mr. Collins or a Miss Bates. In her 
habits and tastes she was.simple, quict, and unobtrusive. Her 
neat-handedness was proverbial. She was a mistress of needle- 
work; unrivalled at “spilikins” and cup and ball; and celebrated 
for her nicety in the folding and sealing of letters. Consistently 
with these traits, she seems to have led an indoor and rather hot- 
house kind of existence. We see no traces in her books, and none 
are supplied by the biographer, of that love of nature, and of out- 
door exercise, that fondness for flowers, birds, dogs, and all kinds of 
domestic pets, which distinguished Miss Mitford. Aunt Jane, we 
should think, was one of those ladies who took a constitutional 
every day round the garden, wearing pattens when the ground was 
damp; who liked dogs very well in their places, as if any place 
could be too good for them; and thought a nicely set-out tea-table, 
with a clean hearth and a clear fire, worth all the scenery in Hamp- 
shire. In all her novels we can recall only a single passage which 
betrays any of that sympathy with the varying moods of nature, so 
abundant in the younger authoress, and which modern poetry has 
recently revived among us: Anne Elliot, we think it is, in “ Per- 
suasion,” who is sorry to leave the country in autumn because of the 
“‘ pleasing sadness’ with which that season of the year affects her. 
No doubt Miss Austen belongs essentially to the eighteenth-century 
school of literature. There is little we should now call romance in 
any one of her five novels. They are good genteel-comedies. 
They play over the surface of life, and represent its phenomena with 
the most finished elegance. But they do not stir the deeper passions, 
or more tumultuous emotions of our nature. We should question if 
a single page that Miss Austen has written has ever moistened the 
eyelid of the most impressionable man, woman, or child who has 
lived since she first began to write. On the other hand, the quiet fun, 
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the inexhaustible sly humour, the cheerful healthy tone, the exquisite 
purity, and the genuine goodness which are reflected in every line 
she wrote, carry us down the sluggish stream of her stories without 
either weariness or excitement, and with a constant sense of being 
amused, refreshed, and benefited. In these respects she has been 
compared to Addison. And we think the comparison a just one. If 
the reader will refer to Mr. Thackeray’s essay upon Addison in his 
“ Humorists of the Eighteenth Century,” he will get, in our opinion, 
all due allowance being made for the difference of sex , age, and cir- 
cumstances, no bad ‘das of Miss Austen. Many of her dient too, 
are but country-bred editions of the flirts, and prudes, the “ pretty 
men,” and the conceited prigs who pass before the Silent Gentleman. 
The social circle from which her characters are taken has already 
been described. She never sought to go beyond it, neither peer nor 
peasant ever figures among her select dranatis persone. In this 
particular excellence but one English novelist is her rival; 
and, of course, the resemblance between Miss Austen and George 
Eliot has been the theme of every critic who has lately written 
upon the subject. But it has not been sufficiently observed 
that the common-place people whom George Eliot turns into 
characters, are not common-place in quite the same sense as Miss 
Austen’s. They may be equally so absolutely, but they are not 
relatively. <A Mr. Bennet, a-Mr. Woodhouse, a Mrs. Norris, or 
a Mrs. Allen, a Catharine Morland, an Eleanor Dashwood, are. 
characters, not only common enough in themselves, but common to 
the experience of all educated people. A Mrs. Poyees: a Mrs. Pullet 
or Mrs. Tulliver, a Mr. Macey, or Dolly Winthrop, are not. 
In making use of such characters as these George Eliot has all the 
advantage which the odd has over the familiar; the grotesque 
over the simple. Whether farmers, and peasants, and their wives 
would appreciate these characters, as we ourselves appreciate them, 
is, a question that can never be solved. If they were sufficiently 
educated to appreciate such literature at all, the likeness would be 
lost, and the condition of the experiment be cancelled. If we allow 
that George Eliot is entitled to the benefit of the doubt, we must allow 
equally that in Miss Austen’s case there is no doubt about the matter. 
And the conclusion is that the interest which an educated public 
feels in the Poysers, the Pullets, and the Maceys, is not proved to be 
the result of such high art as that which he feels in the Bertrams, 
the Bennets, and the Allens. 

George Eliot can afford to make this concession to a sister novelist. 
Of all the ladies whose genius has enriched the highest fiction she is 
confessedly the first. In depth of feeling, in breadth of sympathy, 
and strength of imagination, she is as superior to Miss Austen as 
poetry is superior to prose. But the prose has merits of its own. 
And if Miss Austen’s “two inches of ivory”? sometimes show a 
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delicacy of touch which her great successor has not beaten, why 
should we grudge her the acknowledgment ? To refuse her due, if it 
be her due, is no compliment to George Eliot, who has a thousand 
other claims upon our homage. 

It was a necessity of Miss Austen’s method that her plots should 
be less interesting than her persons. In fact, of the plot regular, 
with a mystery, an explosion, and a reconciliation, she presents no 
specimen ; and our curiosity, we must own, is but faintly stimulated 
by the doubts and fears which besct her heroes and heroines en route 
for the altar. And it isa most remarkable circumstance that there 
is no other interest in her novels but what arises out of a passion to 
which she was herself a stranger. So many young men and so many 
young ladies stand up in couples as if they were going to dance a 
quadrille, and the various entanglements which await them form the 
whole action of the piece. Now one goes wrong, and now another, 
sometimes with serious, but oftener with comic, consequences. A few 
dresses are torn, and once a lady has a fall. But there are no bad 
hearts, and all winds up comfortably with the usual refreshments. 
Crime, calamity, and anguish enter not this placid sphere. Tragedy is 
not allowed to show even the tip of her buskin. Poverty and disgrace 
are hinted at, but, like murder, are excluded from the stage. In 
three words, the story is redolent always of the quiet respectability, 
the prosperous dulness, and the ignorance of passion which encircled 
Miss Austen’s existence, and narrowed the range of her experience. 
But as soon as her personages begin to talk and unfold their own 
characters to our gaze, we cease to care how they act, how they 
are situated, or what is in store for them. The exhibition of humen 
nature, unadulterated by sensational incidents, is the purest of treats. 
And that is what she gives to perfection. 

To those critics who would ask us what moral purpose Miss Austen 
proposed to herself in these delineations of common-place society, it 
is perhaps enough to reply that every picture of human life, however 
trite or conventional, must have a moral of its own if we have only 
eyes to see it. Without plunging into any such profound question 
as the ethics of art in general, we may affirm that nearly all 
Miss Austen’s novels have avery plain moral, and one that admits of 
easy application. All of them have a family likeness, and a general 
tendency to bring out into prominent relief the peril of being 
guided by appearances. The danger to which a young lady is ex- 
posed by imagining too readily that a polite gentleman is in love 
with her; and the danger to which a young gentleman is exposed 
by imagining too readily that a good-natured girl is in love with 
him; the misunderstandings that arise from careless conversation, 
from exaggerated reserve, from overrated pretensions, from all the 
little mistakes which create the common embarrassments of ordinary 
society ; these are the minor mischiefs which her pen is devoted to 
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setting in their proper light, and no man or woman turned forty will 
deny that such work may be of great utility, or that anybody who 
chooses to read her novels with a view to practical instruction may 
learn a great deal from them. Our space will not allow us to illus- 
trate these remarks by examples. But we refer our readers more 
particularly to “ Emma” and “ Persuasion” in confirmation of the 
truth of them. 

We have yet to mention two of Miss Austen’s most characteristic 
excellencies—her dialogue and her style. In regard to the former 
we must of course remember what a vast change in this respect has 
passed over society since she wrote. For all that, the dialogues 
in Miss Austen’s novels strike us as much more natural than the 
dialogues in Richardson’s, upon whom she had apparently endeavoured 
to form her own. But her genius was too strong for her. She 
wrote, moreover, only upon those scenes of life with which she was 
perfectly familiar ; whereas Richardson was in total ignorance of the 
habits and conversation of that society which it was his ambition to 
describe. There is something very quaint about the conversations 
in Miss Austen’s novels, but we cannot help feeling certain that it 
was exactly what people of that class in those days would have said. 
When Anne Elliott, a young lady of the period, advises Captain 
Bennick, a young officer in the navy, who is given to quoting Byron, 
to go through a course of our best English moralists, she does so in 
perfect good faith, and without a suspicion of wrong. But how 
charming is the art that can make us accept this as the perfectly 
natural thing for her to have said on the occasion. The conversation 
between Henry Tilney and Catherine Morland, on the first night of 
their meeting in the Bath ball-rooms, is another instance of the same 
kind, though not so striking perhaps at the first. There is, of course, 
always a difficulty in placing one’s self entirely en rapport with any 
writer who describes the living manners of his or her own age, which 
is at a long distance from his own. Do what we can, we feel solitary 
in their company. When we read a writer of our own day who 
describes the manner of a hundred years ago, we feel that we have 
a companion in our enjoyment. That cannot be felt by any one 
who reads Miss Austen. 

Her style deserves the highest commendation. It has all the 
form and finish of the eighteenth century, without being in the least 
degree stilted or unnatural. It has all the tone of good society with- 
out being in the least degree insipid. For a specimen of crisp, rich 
English, combining all the vigour of the masculine with all the 
delicacy of the feminine style, we suggest the opening chapter of 
“ Northanger Abbey” as a model for any young lady writer of the 
present age. 


T. E. Kesset. 
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THE WORSHIP OF ANIMALS AND PLANTS. 
Part II. (concluded).—Torem Gops amMonc THE ANCIENTS. 


7. The Dove.-—The Dove, or Pigeon, is figured on coins in the 
«‘ Numismata Spanhemii,”* of Eryx in Sicilia (where we shall see it 
was worshipped). Mr. Sim states that it is figured on the coins of 
Scione in Macedonia ; Halonnesus, island of Thessalia; Cassope in 
Epirus ; Leucas in Acarnania ; Seriphus and Siphnus, islands in the 
JEgean Sea; Antioch in Caria ; Side in Pamphylia; and on uncer- 
tain coins of Cilicia, all of date n.c. It is a question whether the 
Pleiades derived their name from the doves direct, zededdes, the 
virgin companions of Artemis, who with their mother Pleione, when 
pursued by Orion in Beotia, were rescued, changed into doves, and 
put in the heavens; or from the word zA¢ty, to wil, the most favour- 
able season for sclliaiee sail being supposed to be the time of the 
heliacal rising of these stars. But there is no doubt that omens were 
taken from doves at the setting out on a voyage, and that the two 
accounts are reconciled by a third, namely, that these stars came to 
be called doves from the coincidence of their rising and the seascns 
esteemed most favourable for taking such auguries, and for setting 
sail. It is unnecessary, however, to found on the doves being a con- 
stellation ; as, whether they were or not, there is abundant evidence 
that the dove was a deity. The cultus is treated of at some length 
in Selden’s “ De Diis Syris,”? and at great length in Bryant’s work, 
the dove being very important to the Arkite scheme of that writer.* 

It seems to be agreed that Ion, Iénah, and Jonas, were names of 
the dove, whence came the Greek Oinas, whence again were derived 
many terms related to augury and prophecy. That there were per- 
sons called weAeddes, or doves, in various places, is also agreed upon. 
They were said to have been the most ancient prophetesses at Dodona, 
and also at Thebes; and indeed the oracles at Dodona and in Libya 
were founded by two doves that came from Thebes. Herodotus’ account 
of these black pigeons that flew from Egypt, and settled the one at 
Dodona and the other in Libya, is familiar. He states that, according 
to the priestesses of Dodona, the pigeon that arrived there spoke from 
a beech tree in a human voice, directing a temple to be founded to 
Zeus ; but that the priests of Thebes, on the other hand, assigned the 
founding of Dodona to one of two of their sacred women who had 
been carried off by Phenicians. These women were called doves, as 


(1) Tom. i. p. 168. (2) Ed. Lipsiz, 1672; Syntagma ii. cap. 3. De Dagone. 
(8) L. c. vol. ii. 281 e¢ seg. 
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being ministers (says Bryant) to the dove-god. It is thus he ex- 
plains the several narratives of women being, like the daughters of 
Anius, turned into doves. They became priestesses. It seems certain 
that in some temples the deity had no representation but the dove. 
He was in the shape of that bird. Athenzus states that Zeus was 
changed into a pigeon, and Bryant says this notion prevailed in 
Achaia, and particularly at Agium. 

It was not merely Zeus, however, to whom doves were “ ministers.” 
They were sacred to Venus. ‘“ Ejusdem Deze quemadmodum minis- 
tre habits fuerint, docet optimé historia illa de Columbis circa Erycem 
Montem in Sicilia volitantibus et diebus quas, "avaywyas Kal KaTaywyta, 
nominabant incole.’’! A dove, also, was the sole emblem of Semiramis, 
who was worshipped as a deity. Selden quotes Johannes Drusius as 
follows :—‘“ Samaritanus circumcidit in nomine imaginis Columbam 
referentis, quam inventam in vertice Montis Garizim certo quodam ritu 
colunt;” and says, “ Aliam quam Semiramidis figuram heic non intel- 
ligo; cujus etiam nomen Syris seu Babyloniis Columbam Montanam 
denotare volunt nonnulli.” The legend was that, on her death, Semi- 
ramis was changed into a dove, and under that form got divine 
honours ; but Bryant, we think, is right in maintaining that she 
never existed, and that her title Samarim, or Semiramis, was a stock 
name. He says that it belonged to the Babylonians, and to all 
others as well who acknowledged Semiramis, the dove, and took it 


as their national insigne, 7. e. Totem. That the Babylonians did 
this, seems to be well made out. One of the gates of their city, 
Herodotus mentions, had the dove on it, and was called Semiramis. 
The Babylonians according to Bryant (and Selden vouches that many 
have taken that view) were also called Idnim, or children of the 
dove ; and their city I6nah, the dove being the national ensign, and 
depicted on the military standard. 


‘“‘Hence,” says Bryant, ‘‘the prophet Jeremiah, speaking of the land of 
Israel being laid waste by the Babylonians, mentions the latter by the name of 
Iénah, which passage is rendered in the Vulgate, facta est terra eorum in desola- 
tionem a facie irce Columbe. In another place the prophet foretells that the 
Jews should take advantage of the invasion of Babylonia, and retire to their 
own land, and he puts these words into the mouths of the people at that 
season :—‘‘ Arm, and let us go again to our own people, and to the land of 
our nativity, from the oppressing sword.’ But the word sword here is Iénah, 
and [the passage] signifies from the oppression of the Dove—the tyranny of the 
Iénim. It is accordingly rendered in the Vulgate « facie gladii Columbe. The 
like occurs in the 50th chapter of the same prophet.” ? 


Worshippers of the dove—originally the dove was an arkite symbol, 
says Bryant, but it came to be regarded with idolatrous veneration— 
existed in Chaldea, among other districts in Babylonia. The Samari- 


(1) Selden, 1. c. p. 274. This temple of Venus at Eryx was celebrated. 
(2) L. ¢. vol. ii. p. 299 ff. 
02 
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tans worshipped it, as the Jews alleged, and had a representation 
of it in Mount Garizim, already noticed in a passage cited from 
Selden. The Assyrians worshipped it; Aw kat tote Aoovpiove thy 
mepurrepavy tywav &s Oedv, says Diodorus,’ on which passage Bryant 
remarks, “It was, we find, worshipped as a deity.” The worship 
prevailed in Syria, about Emesa and Hierapolis, and “there were 
Samarim in those parts,” says Bryant. The dove, in fact, was very 
generally received—was almost as great a god as the serpent. Pau- 
sanias mentions that /Msculapius, when exposed as a child, was pre- 
served by a dove, which thus appears fostering a Naga. It became 
an emblem with the Hebrews, and is still, as every one knows, a 
symbol of the Holy Ghost—who once appeared in its shape. We 
have seen, however, that it was a reality long before it became a 
Christian symbol. To put this beyond doubt we must cite Clemens 
Alexandrinus,”? who says its worship was the basest idolatry, re- 
marking that the people styled Syro-Phenicians reverenced, some 
of them doves, others fish, as zealously as the people of Elis wor- 
shipped Zeus. Xenophon, long before, noticed that in those parts 
divine honours were paid to doves. Diodorus says the worship was 
universal in Syria. It was most marked at Ascalon and Hierapolis, 
as we know on the authority of Philo Judeus and Lucian, both of 
whom attest that the veneration of the people extended to the living 
bird. Lucian relates of the people of the latter city, that the pigeon 
was the only bird they never tasted, as it was held by them to be 
particularly sacred. We must believe it was so regarded by the 
Babylonians, who were named from it, and counted themselves to be 
its offspring; and we must believe that there were tribes else- 


where than in Babylonia that took its name and claimed the like 
descent. 


8. The Ram.—The Ram is in the heavens as Aries. It appears on 
the coins of many cities, as Capi in Gallia; Panormus in Sicilia; 
Perinthus, Hephestia, and Samothrace, in Thracia; Halonnesus, 
an island of Thessalia; Issa, an island of Illyria; Phea in Elis; 
Cranium and Same, in Cephallenia; Clazomene in Ionia; of 
uncertain cities of Cilicia; Antioch in Seleucia; Damascus in Ceele- 
syria; Heraclia in Cyrenaica; and of some other towns in Africa. 
These coins are all of date s.c. A coin of Panormus having 
the ram is very remarkable and suggestive. It is figured in the 
“ Numismata Spanhemii,” tom.i., p. 204, along with the Yoni, at 
which it is staring. 

The Ram was sacred to Jupiter Ammon, and probably had, at 
the Libyan oracle, a position not inferior to that of the Dove 


(1) L. ii. p. 107; Ed. Amstelodami, 1746, p. 341. 
(2) What follows here is abridged from Bryant, vol. ii. p. 312. 
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at Dodona. The story is, that Jupiter, in the form of a ram,—a 
ram incarnation,—relieved Hercules, or Bacchus, and his army 
when they were in straits, from thirst, in the deserts of Africa, who, 
out of gratitude, erected a temple to the god, represented with the 
horns of a ram.'_ There were some three hundred Jupiters, as we 
know, and if one of them got a place in a group in which the sheep 
stock was dominant, it would be a small tribute to the Totem of 
the dominant tribe to give Jupiter ram’s horns. So, where a horse 
or bull tribe was dominant, he might reasonably be Hippius or 
Taureus, and have, say, the head of a horse or bull, or some other 
element of the one or the other in his composition.” 

There are the usual stories indicating that there had been super- 
natural, if not divine, ram-beings. In the fable of Phryxus a 
ram with a golden fleece rescued the son and daughter of Athamas 
from their stepmother, Ino, carrying them through the air. This 
ram was said to be the offspring of Poseidon and Theophane. The 
lady being changed into a sheep, the god took the form of a ram 
to woo her in.® The offspring of the connection was thereafter by 
the gods gifted to Athamas, the father of Phryxus, as a reward 
for his piety. The recovery of the golden fleece from Colchis, as 
every one knows, was the object of the Argonautic Expedition, an 
expedition of the most famous sort, ranking even with the hunt of 
the Calydonian Boar. These legends are intelligible if we con- 
ceive that there was a sheep-tribe, and an idol of the ram be- 
lieved to be a god and an object of worship, that was stolen and 
sought to be recovered and restored to its shrine. The reader will 

(1) The god Ammon of Thebes was ram-headed. See Kenrick’s “ Egypt of Hero- 
dotus,” p. 44, and the zote, p. 67, on the ram-sphinxes of Karnak. See also Lord 


Herbert of Chedbury’s “ Religion of the Gentiles,” p. 45, where the Ram-god is iden- 
tified with the sun. His worshippers would not eat mutton ! 

(2) We saw in America a considerable number of Suns and Sun-tribes, and we 
remember the policy of the Incas. There were far more Zeuses in Greek legend than 
Suns in America. Take the story of Endymion as handled in Miiller’s chips (vol. ii. 
p- 78). Endymion is son of Zeus and also of A&thlios, king of Elis—an Inca—who is, 
of course, himself a son of Zeus. Many cases resemble this. ‘The same custom,” 
i.e. of taking the Sun for father (or,as we say, Totem), says Miiller, ‘‘ prevailed in India, 
and gave rise to the two great royal families of Ancient India—the so-called Solar and 
the Lunar races.” 

(3) Incarnations of gods in animal forms for such a purpose as we have here are 
feigned in many mythologies. Perhaps the most curious instance of the fiction is that 
which occurs in the Brihadaranyaka Upanishad (Muir’s Texts, vol. i. pp. 24, ff. ), where 
Parusha (the Procreator)* having divided into male and female parts the following 
incidents occurred. ‘He cohabited with her (7.¢., his female division). From them 
Men were born. She reflected, ‘ How does he, after having produced me from himself, 
cohabit with me? Ah! let me disappear!’ She became a cow and the other a bull, 
and he cohabited with her. From them kine were produced. The one became a mare, 
and the other a stallion; the one a she-ass, the other a male ass. He cohabited with 
her, &c., &c. The one became a she-goat, &c., &c.” The speculation as to the 
origin of the different species of animals here contained is in several respects more 
princitive than that of the Khonds on the same subject, as given by Major M‘Pherson. 
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remember the Golden Fleeced Llama in the Temple of the Incas. 
Evidence, beyond what lies in these facts and legends, that the 
living animal was religiously regarded, we have none, except a few 
Vedic facts—under noted—and the fact that Sheep were worshipped 
in Egypt. There were numerous tribes of men in Egypt—a land 
on which many races impinged; and, in our view, we have in 
that an explanation of the multiplicity of the forms in Egypt of 
animal and vegetable worship. It was not that all Egyptians wor- 
shipped every creature, from bulls to beetles, and crocodiles to cats ; 
but that there were certain of them presumably of distinct tribes, 
gentes or stocks, to whom one or other of the animals was sacred, 
and the others detestable. This is borne out by what Cunzus says, 
(De Rep. Heb., lib. i., c. 4), as quoted by Lewis, in the close of the 
third volume of the “ Origines Hebreee,” in explanation of the saying 
that every shepherd was an abomination to the Egyptians. ‘That 
nation,” he says of the Egyptians, “who reverenced, some sheep, 
some goats, some other four-footed beasts ; being persuaded there was 
in them something of divinity.” It is more forcibly borne out by 
what is stated by Wilkinson. “It frequently happened,” he says, 
‘in the worship of the sacred animals, that those which were adored 
in some parts of Egypt were abhorred and treated as the enemies of 
mankind in other provinces, deadly conflicts occasionally resulting 
from this worship and detestation of the same animal.”! This is 
quite intelligible on the hypothesis that the animal gods were 
tribal, or, more probably, gentile, 7. ¢., Totem-gods; but how is it 
explicable on the supposition that they were emblems ? 

We appeal to the following passage from the Taittiriya Sanhita 
(Black Yajurveda) as conclusive evidence of the soundness of the 
views in these papers propounded so far as the Vedic races are con- 
cerned. If any one will furnish an explanation of the passage 
different from that we offer, and as satisfactory, we shall abandon 
our hypothesis. 

“Prajapati (the Procreator) desired ‘may I propagate.’ He 
formed the Trivrit (stoma) from his mouth. After it were produced 
the deity Agni, the metre Gayatri,..... of men, the Brah- 
man ; of beasts, the goats. Hence they are the chief, because they were 
created from the mouth. From his breast, from his arms, he formed 
the Panchadasa (stoma). After it were created the god Indra, the 
Trishtubh metre,..... of men, the Rajana (Kshattriyas), of 
beasts, the sheep. Hence they are vigorous, because they were created 
Jrom vigour. From his middle he formed the Saptadasa (stoma). 
After it were created the gods (called) the Visve-devas, the Jagati 
metre. .... of men, the Vaisya; of beasts, kine. Hrnck THEY 
(KINE) ARE TO BE EATEN, because they were created from the 


(1) Ancient Egyptians, vol. iv., p. 159. 
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receptacle of food,” &c., &e. Along with Sudras, in the lowest 
place, was produced the horse. The narrative is that Agni, the 
_ Brahman caste and the goat, were first created; next Indra, the 
Kshattriya caste and sheep; thirdly, the Vaisya caste and kine; 
lastly, the Sudras and horse. And the kine, as having come from 
the middle, were to be eaten; which, by implication, goats and sheep 
were not to be! If the reader will look at the foot-note on page 197, 
he will see that in another account kine were the first creatures 
produced after men, and it is familiar that in later times the cow 
came to be in India the most sacred thing on earth, next to a Brah- 
man—(see Manu., c. xi. 60, and 79, 80)—not to be eaten or injured, 
while goats and sheep might. be. What, then, is the explanation of 
this? It is that the cow-stock came slowly into the first place; that 
the contributories to the Vedic literature, even subsequently to the 
establishment of castes, were still so far in the Totem stage as to 
retain their Totem preferences ; that men of the goat, sheep, horse, 
and serpent tribes were contributories to the Vedas, as well as, or 
even more prominently than, men of the cow, ox, or bull tribes. It 
is in accordance with our hypothesis that Indra should be identified 
with the horse by men of the horse-stock, as we saw he was; 
similarly that the sheep-tribe, taking him up, should make of him 
a ram—as Mr. Muir assures us some Vedic writers did. As with 
Indra, so with Agni, and the other gods speculatively produced ; the 
god, whoever he was that was put in the first place by a tribe, was 
identified with its Totem. On this view, Agni being represented as 
produced along with Brahmans and goats, may be believed to be 
in the writer’s opinion (clearly a man of the goat-stock) foremost of 
the gods. He should therefore be a goat. Accordingly it did not 
surprise us when we found that Agni, as connected with the creation, 
was a he-goat, and, in a procreative view, a she-goat, “the unborn 
female,” the mother, we presume, of all creatures." The goat, we 
shall see, gave its name to a Brahmanic gotra. 


9. The Goat.—The Goat is in the heavens as Capricornus, and 
figures on many ancient coins, all of date B.c.; on coins of 
Therme, or Himera, in Sicilia; Ai gospotamus Chersonesus, Thracia ; 
JEnus in Thracia; Macedonia in genere; Issa, an island of 
Illyria; Pharos in Hlyria; gira in Achaia; Elyrus in Creta; 
Syrus Insula; Antandrus in Mysia; Parium in Mysia; Age in 
JKolis; Ephesus in Ionia; Age in Cilicia; Cyzicus in Mysia; 
Augusta in Cilicia; Tralles in Lydia; Commagene in genere. It 
appears on two British coins figured in Mr. Evans’ book, and on 
some coins in the Gaulish series.’ 

(1) See Muir’s Sanskrit Texts, vol. i., 2nd ed., p. 16; and vol. iii., 2nd ed., pp. 310, 
311, and 166. 

(2) Evans, 1. c. p. 114. 
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There is no doubt that the goat was a god, as the reader will find 
who consults any classical dictionary, art. Pan. The readiest to the 
present writer’s hand is Lempriére, who has the following :—“ In 
Egypt, in the town of Mendes, which word signifies a goat, there 
was a sacred goat kept with the most religious sanctity. The death 
of this animal was always attended with the greatest solemnities, and 
like that of another, Apis, became the cause of a universal mourning.” 
Pan himself had a body compounded of the human and goat forms— 
was a goat-being of the same order of beings as the Minotaur, 
Sphinx, Hippa, and others we have seen. Fable represented him as 
the offspring of various deities—Mercury and Jupiter in particular. 
He took the complete form of a goat on some occasions, as once to 
woo Diana. What form had she? He was alive in the time of the 
wars with the giants, and when the gods fled from their enemies to 
Egypt he assumed the form of a goat, and they all immediately 
followed his example! The particular goat whom fable put in the 
heavens was Amaltha, the daughter of a king of Crete, who fed 
Jupiter with goat’s milk when he was achild. So there was a lady 
who was yet a goat, and a king, who was her father, in Crete when 
Jupiter was a baby. The goat was no doubt a Totem-god long 
before Jupiter was thought of. 

We saw in Egypt a town named from the goat. Were there 
tribes named from it also? It was, as we above-stated, a stock name 
in India. 

Bryant takes no notice of the goat. The crescent on the bull Apis 
being, in his opinion, the Ark, he could work the bull into the Arkite 
system. The goat, however, presented no points of contact with 
Noah, the Ark, or the Deluge, unless indeed in the case of Capri- 
cornus, gui desinit in piscem. Lewis, in his “Origines” (vol. iii. 
p- 21), points out that the Hebrews used to offer sacrifices to Seirim, 
who were demons in the form of goats. His explanation is that 
they did so in imitation of the ancient Zabii. “It seems more 
reasonable,” he says—than another hypothesis, which need not be 
cited here—* to believe the old Hebrews worshipped the Demons 
adored by the ancient Zabii, who appeared in the shape of goats ; 
and this practice was universally spread in the time of Moses, which 
occasions that this kind of idolatry was so strictly forbidden in his 
injunctions.” In the Olympus of Mohammed are seven regions, and 


above the seveuth, eight angels in the shape of goats. On their backs 
stands the throne of god.? 


10. The Fishes—The fishes may be rapidly disposed of. They are 


in the heavens, and very common on coins. They were worshipped 


(1) See also art. Lupercalia. 
(2) Mischat Ul-Masabih, Calcutta, 1810, vol. ii. p. 652. 
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in most places where doves were, as among the Syrians, Babylonians, 
and Phenicians. In Egypt the fish had a prominent place in con- 
nection with Isis, who was figured with it on her head. The fishes 
in the heavens are spoken of by Hyginus as persons, and he quotes 
Eratosthenes as saying that the fish was the father of mankind: 
‘Eratosthenes ex eo pisce natos homines dicit.”* The Pheenician 
god Dagon, also the Assyrian Oannes, was a man-fish, one of 
our familiar compounds. Dagon invented agriculture, of course, 
and many other arts, and was worshipped in many places. Berosus, 
as quoted by Eusebius,” says Oannes had the body of a fish, and 
below the fish-head, placed upon the body, a human head coming out 
under the other. He had a man’s feet coming out under the tail, 
and a human voice. He used to come every morning out of the sea 
to Babylon to teach the arts and sciences, returning to the sea in the 
evening. Derceto was another such compound—a woman to the 
waist, for the rest a fish. According to some she was human in the 
face only. She was a Syrian goddess, and the Syrians, according to 
Diodorus Siculus, would eat no fishes, “ but they worshipped fishes 
as gods.” There is a story in explanation of this, to the effect that, 
ashamed of an indiscretion, the goddess plunged into a lake near 
Ascalon, where she had a temple, and became a fish. Ovid calls her 
Dione, and gives a somewhat different history of the plunge. He 
represents her as received in the water by two fishes, which after- 
wards became the Pisces of the heavens. The fish was sacred to Venus. 
A considerable variety of fishes are figured on ancient coins, the cetus 
and dolphin being the most frequent. We have no list of any number 
of them, but a few are figured in the “ Numismata Spanhemii.” 
A variety of them will be found figured at p. 339 of vol. iii. of 
Mr. Campbell’s “Celtic Tales,” being “all the fish figured on the 
sculptured stones of Scotland.” Fish, in Mr. Campbell’s opinion, 
“clearly have to do with Celtic mythology.” We have seen fishes 
giving stock names to tribes of men now existing, and can understand 
how, having been Totems, they should have become gods to the tribes 
that had them in that character. Of course in Bryant’s system the 
fish is the Ark, while Dagon, Oannes, &c., are the Patriarch Noah. 
As to one fish we are able, thanks to Plutarch, to put his Totem- 
ship beyond doubt. “The Egyptians in general,” says that writer, 
“do not abstain from all sorts of sea-fish; but some from one sort 
and some from another. Thus, for instance, the inhabitants of 
Oxyrynchus [Piketown] will not touch any that is taken with an 
angle: for as they pay an especial reverence to the pike, FROM WHENCE 
THEY BORROW THEIR NAME [i.¢., they are Pikes], they are afraid lest 
perhaps the hook may be defiled by having been some time or other 


(1) Hyginus, Poet. Aston, 1. 2, c. 30, p. 275, ed. Hamburgi, 1674. 
(2) Lewis, ‘* Origines,’” vol. iii. p. 81. 
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employed in catching their favourite fish. The people of Syrene, in . 
like manner, abstain from the Phagrus, or sea-bream.” Can any 
one doubt that in Oxyrynchus there was a Pike-tribe ?? 


11. The Beav.—The Bear is in the heavens as Ursa Major and 
Ursa Minor, the former distinguished as early as the time of Homer 
by the name of Arktos. He occurs on various Gaulish coins; on 
coins of Urso in Spain, and on a coin of Orgetorix, chief of the 
Helvetii.2 He probably occurs on other coins, but we have no list 
of them.* 

The constellation connects itself with the names of Callisto and 
Arcas. Callisto was changed into a bear for a fault committed with 
Jupiter, of which Arcas was the fruit. Jupiter, to atone for the 
metamorphosis, made her a constellation along with her son. This 
Arcas, of the bear stock, reigned in Pelasgia, which from him took 
the name Arcadia. He taught the people agriculture, of course, and 
other arts, ¢e.g., the spinning of wool. The Greek name for the 
constellation enters into Arcturus. There was another star near the 
Bear, called Arctophylax, and a mountain near Propontis was 
named Arctos, and said to be inhabited by giants and monsters. 
Were they a bear-tribe ? The island of Cyzicus was called Arcton, 
and the Arctanes were a tribe of Epirus. The suggestion is, that 
the bear gave its name toa stock, and was a god; that there were 
bear-tribes in Arcadia once as there are bear-tribes now in America.‘ 

The bear, as a god, probably became, in most places, obsolete very 
early, having no special claim to a place in the Religion of the Life- 
powers—the first great speculative faith that supervened on the 
primitive animal and vegetable worship, and with which most of the 
other animals we have been considering undoubtedly came to be con- 
nected. It is curious that we have him as an eponymous progenitor 
elsewhere than in Arcadia. For example, a bear was the progenitor 
of the kings of Denmark. In Olaus Magnus’ History,’ it is gravely 
related how this came about, the narrative being quoted, “ Ex historia 
charissimi ante-cessoris,” of the author—the Archbishop of Upsala. 
It opens thus: “ Cujusdam patrisfamilias in agro Suetico filiam, 
liberalis forms, cum ancillulis lusum egressam, eximic granditatis 
ursus, deturbatis comitibus complexus rapuit.”’ The lady being 
carried off by the bear, had by him a son, “ Ut ergo duplicis materix 

(1) Isis and Osiris, § 71. ¢.p. 15. Trans. p. 8. The word translated pike is given in 


** Liddell and Scott’ as meaning a species of sturgeon. 

(2) Revue Numismatique, 1860. Plate IV. . 

(3) Mr. Sim’s note is, “Bears are only to be found on uncertain coins of Gallia. 
Some of these have the wild boar on the obverse. Some have two bedrs. They are 
all earlier than Julius Cesar. 

(4) We have the bear as an object of worship in Athens, with a strange history in 
explanation of the fact. See Suidas, s. v., “Apkrot. 

(5) P. 702, ed. Basilez, lib. xviii. c. 30. 
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benigna artifee natura nuptiarum deformitatem feminis aptitudine 
coloraret, generationis monstrum usitato partu edidit.” She gave 
him. his father’s name. His grandson begat Ulfo, “a quo Rex 
Sueno et cetera Danorum Regum stemmata, ceu quodam derivata 
principio, longo successionis ordine (teste Saxone) profluxerunt. 
Quomodo autem similes partus judicabuntur, August. De Civ. 
Dei plurima dicit de simili propagine, utri sexui magis sit attri- 
buenda.” On which Olaus Magnus piously remarks, “ Credi- 
derim ego id a vindice Deo effectum, ut Dani, qui de sanguinis 
nobilitate . plus nimio gloriantur, Suetiamque frequentius, quam 
felicius impugnare consueverant, Regibus a fera Suetica genitis 
obnixos vertices inclinare cogerentur. Quam acer autem hic Ulpho 
Sprachaleg Suecus wrsi nepos fuerit in bello, quam etiam astuti et 
vafri ingenii supra videre licet !” 

_ Joannes Scheffer mentions as one of the primitive gods of the 
Lapps, “ Hyse,” whose function it was “lupis et ursis imperare.” 
Whether this king of the wolves and bears was a wolf or a bear, and 
what was his nature or functions, does not appear. In Scheffer’s 
chapter, “ De Sacris Magicis et Magia Lapponum,” we find the Bear 
on the Magic Tympanum along with Thor, Christ, the Sun, and the 
Serpent—who were gods to them—and some other animals, ¢.g., 
the wolf and reindeer; and in his chapter on the wild beasts of the 
country, he tells us they call the bear the lord of the woods, “ vocant 
eum dominum sylvarum,” which is explained to mean that he is 
“herus omnium animalium reliquorum;” so that the king of the 
wolves and bears might well be a bear, and could not well be a wolf." 
There is no clear evidence, however, of the worship of the animal by 
the Lapps. 

The King of the Bears occurs again in the ancient literature of 
India. Krishna appears in the Mahabharata as marricd to Jamba- 
vati, daughter of the King of the Monkeys (we have no doubt there 
were tribes in India with the monkey for their Totem) ; a lady who 
in the Vishnu Purana is daughter of the king, not of the monkeys, 
but of the bears. Jambavat, the lady’s father, appears again in the 
Bhagavata Purana, and there he is not only the King of the Bears, but 
a celestial personage. Hari having gained a victory the gods assemble 
to do homage to him, and celebrate his triumph, which is proclaimed 
by Jambavat. “ Jambavat, King of the Bears, swift as thought, 
proclaimed this victory, the occasion of great festivity, with sounds 
of kettledrums, in all the regions !’—a proceeding competent to a 
celestial only, we should say, and which illustrates the facts above 
founded on as furnished by Scheffer.’ 


(1) Schefferi Lapponia, ed. Frankofurti, 1673, pp. 59, 125, and 336. There was a 
wolf-man in Arcadia (and he was worshipped), namely, Lycaon, as well as a bear-man, 
who was king of the country ; and Pan’s Greek name was Lyceus, from NdvxKoc, a wolf. 

(2) Muir’s Sanskrit Texts, vol. iv., pp. 148 and 126; see also p. 412. - 
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12. The Crab.—The crab stands next. He is in the heavens as 
Cancer, and on the coins of Cuma in Campania, Butuntum in 
Apulia, Bruttium ix genere, Crotona in Bruttium, Terina in Bruttium, 
Agrigentum in Sicilia, Erix in Sicilia, Himera in Sicilia, Panormus 
in Sicilia, Priapus in Mysia, Cos, island of Caria, Sozusa in Cyrenaica 
(on the obverse is an animal like a mouse). The dates of these coins 
range from 300 3.c. to 100 8.c. There are probably many others 
having the crab. We do not know much of him in mythology ; 
but we saw him as a god now worshipped by a tribe in Fiji. The 
reason assigned for putting him in the heavens is of an intenser 
degree of silliness than that usually given for so promoting an 
animal. When Hercules was attacking the Hydra—the many- 
headed Naga— Juno, jealous of his glory, sent a sea-crab to 
bite his foot. This new enemy was soon despatched, and Juno, 
unable to succeed in her attempt to lessen the fame of Hercules, 
placed the crab among the constellations, where it now bears the 
name of Cancer.”’ It will be admitted that this story, read literally, 
is quite ridiculous. If we take Hercules to stand for a tribe—the 
Heraclide [what does this name mean etymologically ?]|, the Hydra 
for a Serpent-tribe or nation, and the sea-crab for a Crab-tribe, the 
story becomes intelligible. ‘The Crabs, having come to the relief of 
the Serpents, when attacked by the Heraclide, were defeated along 
with their allies. The introduction of Juno into the legend probably 
was of late date, and had for its object to explain why Cancer was a 
constellation—a fact that would cease to be easily accounted for 
when, as a Totem-god, the crab had become obscure or obsolete. 


We have now examined the list of animals set down for considera- 
tion, excepting the Asselli—the little asses, and them we must 
pass over, as they would take much space, and there are more 
important animals to attend to. The Jews said the Samaritans 
worshipped the Ass, and the Samaritans said the Jews worshipped 
it. The Romans and others joined chorus with the Samaritans. 
The reader who is curious on this subject, will find in Kitto’s 
“Encyclopedia ”’—the edition before last—sub voce Ass, some guid- 
ance in his inquiries. The story Tacitus gives in the Annals is well 
known, and so is the controversy between Josephus and Apion as 
to whether the Jews had the cultus. Some light on the subject is 
thrown by the book of Zacharias in the Apocryphal New Testament ; 
also in “ Lacon,” and in Hallam’s “ Middle Ages,” in both of which 
there are accounts of the Assinarii and the Festival of the Ass. The 
reader will recall Balaam’s ass, and the ass of Silenus; the asses 
that helped Bacchus in his Indian expedition; and that in Egypt 


(1) Article Hydra, in Lempriére’s Dictionary. This account is substantially the same 
with that given in the most recent Encyclopwdia. 
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the ass was ‘‘ the symbol of Typhon.” We may be pretty sure he 
was the Totem of some tribes of men who were of importance, 
otherwise he would not have been promoted to the heavens. He 
furnished a stock name to the Arabs.’ 


It would be out of place, even were we able to do it, to attempt to 
exhaust the subject in an article of this description. There are two 
creatures, however, which it is as well we should notice before going 
on with our argument. They are the Bee and the Eagle. Itis pretty 
certain, we think, that both of them were Totems promoted to be gods. 


13. The Bee-—There was a goddess Melitta, or Melissa, whom 
Bryant identifies with Seira and Demeter.’ She was represented by a 
bee, and there were tribes named after her, “ Melittz,’’ or Melissz,” 
that is, Bees. Bryant says they were her priests. It is certain they 
were numerous enough to send out colonies. This is admitted, and 
that the colonists were always called Bees. Bryant says that was a 
blunder of the Greek writers. “‘ The Grecians have sadly confounded 
the histories where they are mentioned by interpreting the Melissce 
Bees.’ He admits the bee, however, to have been the hieroglyphic 
of Melissa. ‘It is to be found as a sacred and provincial emblem 
upon coins which were struck at places where she was worshipped [the 
italics are ours]. But the Greeks did not properly distinguish 
between the original and the substitute, and from thence the mistake 
arose.” The Greeks, we submit, knew quite well what they meant, 
and it is the moderns who should be reflected upon for misunder- 
standing them. They called them bees, as we, in referring to 
American tribes, would speak of bears, wolves, and eagles; and the 
bee that had originally been a Totem had become a Totem-goddess. 
The following passage, from Bryant, we submit is almost perfectly 
sensible when read in the light of our hypothesis :— 


‘*Philostratus mentions that, when the Athenians sent their first colony to 
Tonia, the Muses led the way in the form of Bees. And Herodotus says that 
all the northern side of the Danube was occupied by Bees. When the shepherd 
Comatus was enclosed in an ark, Bees were supposed to have fed him. Jove 
also, upon Mount Ida, was said to have been nourished by Bees. When the 
temple at Delphi was a second time erected it was built by Bees.” 


There was, we may conclude, not only a Bee-tribe, but there were 
gentes of the bee stock spread over a vast tract of country, as they 
should be owing to incidents of the Totem stage. What Bryant says 


(1) See Mishcat ul Masabih, 1. c. vol. ii. p. 93, foot-note respecting Himar, or the 
ass (that is, he was surnamed ass), “ the last Khalifah of the dynasty of Ommiah.” The 
ass was here in the royal line. 

(2) He identifies the hive of Venus, “that hive of many names, the mighty fountain 
whence all kings are descended,” with the Ark. An Hindu would almost certainly pro- 
nounce it, the Scyphus and Ark also, to answer to the Yoni. 
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of the bee coins shows the importance of the sort of evidence ancient 
coins furnish. We have the bee on ancient coins of Athens, whence 
Philostratus says bees set out; on coins of Elyrus in Crete, where 
Melitta, daughter of a king Bee, lived, and helped the goat Amalthxa 
to nurture Jove; on the coins of Coressia, Julis, and Sicinus, towns 
in the island of Ceos; on the coins of Presus in Crete; of Ephesus 
in Ionia, whose coins also give the bee and half-stag; of Cyon in 
Caria; Taba in Caria; Elzeusa, island of Cilicia, and of Acrasus, in 
Lydia. These coins are all of date 3.c. 


14. The Eagle.—This bird could perhaps be made as much of as 
the serpent, horse, or bull. We must dispose of it in a few sentences. 
Bryant says it was the ensign of the Egyptians, who were named 
after it; but more probably the dominant tribe only was so 
named. The eagle was Nisroch, the god of Nineveh. It was 
also the symbol of the kings of Chaldea. Of course it got to be 
compounded with the human form, to have two and three heads, and 
soon. Mr. Layard remarks of these compounds of the eagle, bull, 
and lion, as follows :—“ It is worthy of observation that wherever 
they (that is, the human-headed lions and bulls) are represented 
either in contest with the man or with the eagle-headed figure, they 
appear to be vanquished.” And he adds, “I have already ventured 
to suggest the idea which these singular forms were intended to 
convey—the union of the greatest intellectual and physical powers ; 
but certainly their position with reference to other symbolical figures 
would point to an inferiority (that is, of the lions and bulls) in the 
celestial hierarchy.”' Of the emblem hypothesis we shall have 
something to say presently. Meantime, it suffices, as regards the 
eagle, to find a tribe named from it, and that in one quarter it was a 
greater god than the horse or bull. Among the Jewish tiibes (the 
later Jews, say) the eagle was the emblem of the tribe of Dan, an 
_ ox of Ephraim, and the lion of the tribe of Judah,’ the lion 
here appearing as belonging to the dominant tribe. The Roman 
eagle will occur to every one, and in Rome eagle was a gentile name. 
A great many places were named from the bird, notably Aquileia, 
known as Roma secunda. We must say no more of the eagle, 
however. It is everywhere. The coins having it belong to all 
places and dates, and are far too numerous for enumeration. 

The list of animals that were Totems among the ancients might 


(1) Nineveh, vol. ii. p. 460. 

(2) See Lewis, ‘‘ Origines ;’? chapteron coins. It is Aben Ezra, says Lewis, who gives 
the tradition which assigns the Lion, Ox, and Eagle to the tribes of Judah, Ephraim, 
and Dan respectively, as ensigns. In the Douay Bible (2nd edition, edited by Haydock 
and Hamill. Two vols. Dublin. No date) the reader will see on a plate at p. 180, 
vol.i., the ensigns of the tribes according to, at least, some authority esteemed by Roman 
Catholics. The plate illustrates v. 2 cap. ii. of Numbers, where the ensigns and standards 
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be extended, by evidence of varying degrees of force, to comprise 
the tiger, wolf, cat, panther, elephant,’ stag, boar, fox, rat, and 
rabbit ; the raven, hawk, and cock; the ant, butterfly, and grass- 
hopper—all the creatures, in short, that figure in heraldry. Strange 
as it may seem, there is a Lord of tigers now, and he is a good god, 
as a Totem should be.” The Bygahs or Jogees regard him so much 
they won’t eat him—a poor compliment, but it is significant. In the 
Bygah’s mythology a milch tigress was foster-mother to the first 
man. “ Coeval with the creation of the world were created one Naga 
Jogee, and his wife, Mussumat Naga. One day they went into the 
forest to dig for roots, and from the earth they dug up a boy-child, 
who was nursed for them, under the direction of Mahadeo, by a 
milch tigress.””* Major M‘Pherson, in his paper on the religion of 
the Khonds, says that people believe “natural tigers to kill game 
only to benefit men, who generally find it but partially devoured, 
and share it; while the tigers which kill men are either Tari (a 
goddess), who has assumed the form of a tiger for purposes of wrath, 
or men, who, by the aid of a god, have assumed the form of tigers, 
and are called ‘ Mleepa Tigers.’”’* The way in which the beneficent 
nature of the Totem is here, by fictions, put beyond suspicion, is 
delightfully simple. ‘“ Mleepa” or “ Were” wolves are also common, 
as every one knows ; and it is equally familiar that the wolf has often 


of the Hebrews are referred to. On Judah’s standard is the Lion; on Dan’s, the 
Eagle ; on Napthali’s, the Hind or Hart; on Benjamin’s, the Wolf; on Manasseh’s, the 
Horse [or Ass]; on Ephraim’s, the Bull or Ox; on Asher’s,a Tree; on Issachar’s, the 
Sun and Moon; and on Gad’s, a cone on an altar—the Assyrian Linga! In Jacob’s 
dying speech, Genesis xlix, to the eponymous progenitors of the tribes in which their 
fortunes are indicated, Judah is spoken of as “‘a lion’s whelp ;” Issachar as “a strong 
ass ;’’ Dan as ‘‘a snake in the way ;"’ Benjamin as “a ravenous wolf ;” Napthali as “a 
hind [or hart] let loose ;” and Joseph as “a fruitful bough.’? Compare our version 
with the Vulgate. The wolf, hind, and lion only are the same in the speech and in the 
plate of the Douay Bible. In connection with the subject of this note, Ezekiel x. 
v. 8—22, is worth looking at, it being kept in view what the faces of the cherubims 
were. And see “ Seder Olam Rabba,” p. 58, Trans. Chron. Institute of London, vol. ii., 
part ii.; and Carpzov’s “ Apparatus Historico-criticus, &c.,’’ Frankfurt and Leipzig, 1748. 

(1) The Elephant is a Totem-god now in Brahmah, where the king is styled “* King 
of the Rising Sun, Lord of the Celestial Elephant, and Master of Many White Elephants, 
and Great Chief of Righteousness.” [There is a Rising Sun tribe among the Chep- 
peyans, in North America. Arche. Amer. vol. ii. p. 18.] It occurs with Totem marks 
in the Satapatha Brahmana, and is there identified with Vivasat (the Sun) the son of 
Aditi (see Muir’s Texts, vol. iv. p. 13)—a sun-elephant corresponding to the sun- 
serpent of Peru. Elsewhere we have Gunesh, an elephant-headed divinity, “the 
mother of the universe,” an object of worship at this day. “ Diary ofa Pedestrian in 
Cashmere and Thibet,” 1863, p. 311. 

(2) He is mentioned in Mr. Justice Campbell’s “ Ethnology of India,” p. 9. 

(3) The Bygah’s Mythology, p. 52 of the Report of the Indian Ethnological Com- 
mittee, 1866—67.. Nagpore, 1868. 

(4) Religion of the Khonds, p. 26. 

(5) “‘ Mleepa”’ Tigers, Du Chaillu states, are to be found in Africa. They also occur 
among the Arawaks, who call them “ Kainana Tigers.” See Brett, 1. c. p. 368. 
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been a foster-mother, as she was to Romulus and Remus. The tiger 
and wolf are Totems in America, as are several others on the list 
above-given. It is altogether out of the question, however, to 
attempt to deal here with such a list. Enough has been said to 
prove that the most savage animal may be accepted by a tribe of men 
as a Totem, and be thereafter developed into a great and benign god." 

We must also dispose of the worship of plants in a summary 
manner. This matters the less that the worship of a considerable 
variety of them is established in Mr. Fergusson’s recent publication 
on “Tree and Serpent Worship.”? Among these we have the Pear- 
tree, Oak, Asclepias—a creeping shrub—(the Soma, a great Indian 
god), the Pipal, the Fig-tree, the Bela, the Tulsi plant, the Tama- 
risk, and the Elapatia and Talok trees. To this list we may add 
the Olive, Laurel, Lotus, Palm, Pomegranate and Poppy. A 


(1) We may here, in a foot-note, dispose of a few facts which, indeed, are those that, 
now four years ago, suggested this inquiry, though the writer has been unable to work 
upon it till recently. ‘The fact of Serpent and Bull tribes being known to exist, 
and to have existed, seemed to offer an explanation of the myth of Cadmus, at Thebes, 
and of the cow that led him thither. On the same suggestion it occurred that there might 
have been a Snake-tribe in Rhodes. Phorbas obtained the supremacy by freeing the 
island of snakes. The myth of the Ants and Agina next strengthened the suggestion 
of the presence of tribes with Totems. ‘The ants in the island were miraculously turned 
into men—the puppiec into the Myrmidons— Ants, that is, quite on the level of 
the Australian opossums. Then occurred the Calydonian boar hunt—there is some- 
thing like it in the Celtic tales, and in the Highlands, we have no doubt, inquiry will yet 
establish the Totem stage. It seemed incredible that the slaughter of a boar should 
have employed the whole chivalry of Greece—an army of warriors—and that the 
feat should ever after rank among the proudest exploits of the nation. The question 
rose, Was there a Boar-tribe ? ‘The Oracle enjoined Adrastus to give his daughters in 
marriage, one to a boar, and the other to a lion. This was complied with by their 
marrying Tydeus and Polynices respectively! Tydzeus came from Calydon, and was 
son of Cneus, king of the country. He was therefore {possibly a boar, if the question 
above put was to be answered in the affirmative. Was Polynices, then, a lion, and was 
there a Lion-tribe ? As he was the son of Cidipus, from the land of the sphinx, it seemed 
not improbable, on the Totem view, that he might be a lion. And so the matter 
appeared worthy of investigation. The facts here stated will, we think, be felt to add 
force to those in the text. Most of them were first noted by the writer in this Review 
in 1866, as challenging such an inquiry as the present. 

Since this note was in type the writer’s attention has been called to “ The Antiquities 
of Heraldry,” by Mr. W.S. Ellis, which has recently been issued, and which propounds 
a view which, at first sight, seems to resemble that in these papers insisted on. Some of 
the points made, and not a few of the facts founded on, in the chapter devoted to the 
Heraldry of Mythology are the same as those here given. His view of the order, and 
even of the nature of the evolution, will be seen, however, on a close inspection, to 
differ essentially from that of the present writer. Had Mr. Ellis more fully studied the 
Totem he might have anticipated what is here being said. 

(2) Mr. Fergusson’s book is, in our opinion, apt to mislead in several respects. 1. The 
reader gets the impression from it that the worship of the serpent is an exceptional 
phenomenon; i.e., that it has been singular among animals in being worshipped. 2. It 
gives the impression that there is a special connection between the serpent and tree. 
3. Its title gives the impression that trees only were worshipped, whereas its contents 
prove the worship as well of small shrubs and plants. All this notwithstanding, it is a 
valuable book, and one of the most beautiful ever issued. 
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spiritual ideal of a tree we have in Yggdrasil. Some of these 
became great gods, and got a place in the religion of the Life- 
Powers. In one or two cases the legends that give us the earliest 
accounts of plant worship give us also a primitive mother for the 
tribe having the worship and the suggestion of kinship through the 
mother only having existed in the tribe. Thus in the legend of 
Athens, which introduces the Olive, as we have it from Varro (Apud 
August. de Civi. Dei, xviii. 9), we learn that “a double wonder” 
having appeared springing out of the earth—namely, the Olive- 
tree and Water—the Oracle declared the Olive to signify Athene, 
and the Water Poseidon, and that the citizens must choose from 
which of the two they would name their town. Men and women 
voted together, and the latter carried the honour for Athene by 
a majority. Poseidon was thereon enraged, and to appease him 
women were deprived, among other privileges, of that of having 
their children named after them. So that anciently, the story bears, 
children in Athens took their names from their mothers, as they 
do among the Australians and American Indians. The case of 
the Ioxide again gives us the suggestion of female supremacy in 
a legend which also informs us that “they reverenced as holy, 
and worshipped,” a certain marsh plant, which no doubt was their 
Totem.’ 

With these few observations on plant worship we must pass 
on to our argument. We shall consider first the explanations that 
have been offered of divine honours being paid to such beasts as 
the serpent and lion, and to trees, &c.; and after showing that they 
are unsatisfactory, we shall proceed to consider the weight of the 
evidence direct and indirect that goes to show the soundness of our 
own hypothesis. 


1. The Emblem Hypothesis.—Suppose we knew that all men were, 
as Bryant believed, derived from one family since 2348 8.c.—the date 
of the Deluge—that writer’s Arkite system would still be worth 
nothing, either as an explanation of animal worship, or as evidence 
of the Deluge having occurred. He does not pretend to include 
nearly all the animals or plants that have been worshipped in his 
list of Arkite emblems; and, accordingly, to give a reasonable colour 
to his hypothesis that there had been any Arkite emblems at all that 
had degenerated into gods, he ought to have excluded the possibility 
of those he includes having become gods through the operation of such 
causes as led to the worship of the others. Such causes, whatever 
they were, being admitted to have been in operation, will explain 
all the cases; and before an hypothesis of special causes in some 
cases can be entertained, the operation of the general causes as regards 


(1) Plutarch, Theseus, chap. iv. 
VOL. VII. N.S. P 
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them must be shown either to be insufficient or to be excluded. This, 
however, Bryant has not attempted, or even thought of attempting, 
to show ; and, therefore, even could we make the necessary supposi- 
tion as to the history of human tribes, we must still conclude that 
this learned and, in a confused sort of way, ingenious man has suc- 
ceeded in nothing—not even in setting up a respectable hypothesis. 
It is simply impossible, however, with our modern information—the 
history of several nations having been carried beyond the point of 
time assigned to Noah and his family—to make such a supposition 
as Bryant requires to set out with. Moreover his system demands 
not one, but a series of hypothesis, to support it, and they are all 
bad. 1. There is the hypothesis that the animals had been emblems. 
This is bad, as we have shown. 2. There is the hypothesis that the 
emblems degenerated into gods. This is not supported by one 
instance adduced of such degeneration having, historically, taken 
place, or even by a fair analysis of the probable steps through 
which it could have happened. 38. There is the hypothesis that 
through the idolatry of some one animal of a species thus induced, 
a religious regard came to be extended to the species. This is subject 
to the same remark as we have made on the preceding hypothesis. 
The far-fetching processes by which even a poor appearance of a case 
has been made for the emblems as at all probable, we need not 
remark upon. At the same time, as we have amply acknowledged, 
we have profited much by Bryant’s researches at one point. It was 
necessary in his scheme, as in ours, that it should be shown that the 
Totems—as we say; the animal emblems, as he says—were precedent 
to the gods of the mythologies. 

Another emblem hypothesis represents each animal as, in some way 
not now to be understood, typical of the nature of some one or other 
of the gods. This again is a fanciful explanation surrounded by the 
same sort of difficulties. How came men to think of taking animals 
and plants to represent their gods? We can understand the selection 
only when we conceive their gods as spiritual ideals of animals or 
plants. Besides, the hypothesis assumes the deities as existing before 
the animal gods, and this is contrary to the evidence. And why 
should the selection of an animal to be the type of a god render its 
species sacred? We do not religiously regard the pigeon, though the 
dove is one of our most mysterious symbols. We can understand, on 
the other hand, how it decayed into a symbol, knowing it to have 
been a god that had grown obsolete. The fish is a Christian symbol ; 
but we have not a religious regard for fishes. When the fish-god 
was a power, however, his worshippers religiously regarded the finny 
tribe. They would not eat them. It has been true of these as of 
gnost symbols; facts come first, and symbols are facts in decadence. 

There is yet another form of the emblem hypothesis. It is that 
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mentioned in a passage cited from Mr. Layard, and which, almost in 
a sentence, that author states and abandons. This is the hypothesis 
that the compounds of various animal and human forms “were 
intended to convey the union of the greatest intellectual and physical 
powers.” This altogether fails to touch the fact of the real worship 
of living animals. Moreover, as an explanation of the compounds it 
is untenable. It simply won’t hold of the Naga compounds. They 
are not intended to convey anything of the sort. Will it hold of the 
dog compounds? As to the bull, lion, and eagle compounds, we 
saw Mr. Layard’s opinion to be that it will not hold; the evidence 
showing the creatures to have a place, and to be subordinated to one 
another in the celestial hierarchy. The fact is, though we now make 
use of lions, sphinxes, and so on, to convey such ideas as he refers 
to, we demonstrate in doing so only the poverty of the modern 
imagination and the feebleness of our art instincts; inasmuch as 
being incapable of inventions, we mimick old forms derived from 
the religious faiths of long past and misunderstood gencrations. 


While no cases are producible in support of the emblem hypo- 
thesis of animals regarded as emblems merely, or illustrating their 
transition from being emblems to being themselves objects of adora- 
tion, we are not without cases to show that the animal-gods were 
prolongations of the Totems. We have such a case, for example, 
in Peru. The Peruvians, according to Acosta, worshipped the sun, 
moon, planets, and stars; fountains and rivers; rocks, great stones, 
hills, and mountains; land (Tellus) and sea (Poseidon)—all these 
objects being regarded as persons. They worshipped Thunder, 
believing him to be a man in the heavens with a sling and mace! 
Of lesser objects on earth, he tells us, they worshipped fruits and 
roots, some small stones, and the metals; while among the animals 
they worshipped he makes special mention of the bear, lion, tiger, 
and snake. Now we are able from this author to see what were the 
speculations of a people in the stage in which, having animals as 
gods on earth, they also worshipped stars in heaven. Of his account 
of star-worship in Peru, we cite the following version from Lord 
Herbert of Chedbury :— They particularly adored that constellation 
which we call Cabrillas, or the goat, and they Colca ; and commanded. 
that such offerings should be made to some stars, and such to others, 
those being particularly worshipped according as every one’s neces- 
sity required. The Opisons adored the star Urchuchilly, feigning it 
to be a Ram of divers colours, who only took care of the preservation 
of cattel; and it is thought to be the same which the astrologers 
call Zyra. Besides these two, they worshipped two others that are 
near them, and say that one of them is a Sheep and the other a Lamb. 
There are some who adore another star that ruled over the Serpents 
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and Adders, from which they promised safety to themselves ; others 
who worshipped the star called the Tiger, who they believed to 
preside over tigers, lions, and bears. They were of opinion that there 
was not any beast or bird upon the earth WHOSE SHAPE OR IMAGE DID 
NOT SHINE IN THE HEAVENS, by whose influence its similitude was 
generated on the earth, and its species increased.” Thus we sce 
that the beings in the stars were believed to have the animal forms, 
and to be powers in the celestial hierarchy. 

This case proves (1) a connection, such as we have been endea- 
vouring to trace, to have existed between the worship of animals and 
the nomenclature of the heavens; (2) that the celestial beings were 
conceived to be in the shape of the animals, and to have special rela- 
tions to their breed on earth ; and (3) while it indicates the persistence 
of tribal preferences for particular stars as animal gods, it shows the 
process to have been in operation by which, on the consolidation of 
the political system, the divine functions are distributed among the 
tribal, or rather we should say gentile, gods of a group.” 

Now of two things one. Either the Peruvians, as some maintain, 
independently achieved the civilisation they had, starting from the 
Totem stage in which their neighbours remained, or their civilisa- 
tion, including the religious doctrines, were derived by them from 
some one or other of those nations we call the ancient. On the former 
view, of course, the animal gods are the prolongations of the Totems; 
on the latter we have in the case of the Peruvians a reflection of the 
religious system of some one or other of the ancient nations. So 
that on the least favourable of the alternatives we have the fact, 
that in some one at least of the ancient nations that worshipped 
animals—and they all did—the animals were not emblems, but the 
exact images of the gods. What was true in one case, the presump- 
tion is, was true in all. That is to say, there are not only no facts 
to support the emblem hypothesis in any of its forms, but the pre- 
sumption derivable from the facts we have is against that hypothesis. 


2. Mr. Fergusson’s Explanations.—So much for the emblem hypo- 
thesis. There is no other that we know of except in the special case of 
the serpent and tree, in regard to which views have been put forward 
by Mr. Fergusson. Tree worship he conceives to have sprung from 
a perception of the beauty and utility of trees. “ With all their 
poetry und all their usefulness,” he says, “we can‘ hardly feel as- 


(1) Acosta, ‘‘ Histoire Naturelle,” Paris, 1600, pp. 214, 217 (lib. v. chaps. 4 and 5): 
Herbert’s “ Religion of the Gentiles,’ 1705, p. 86. 

(2) We have seen in numerous cases the disposition of the tribesmen to identify their 
Totem with the sun. It is highly probable that the identification of the Totems with 
particular stars conceived as the sun’s inferiors is, like the distribution of functions, a 


late phenomenon, posterior, that is to say, to the settled co-ordination of the tribes in 
the political system. 
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tonished that the primitive races of mankind should have considered 
trees as the choicest gifts of the gods to men, and should have 
believed that their spirits still delighted to dwell among their 
branches, or spoke oracles through the rustling of their leaves.” Of 
this it suffices to say, it does not at all meet the case of the shrubs, 
creepers, marsh-plants, and weeds, that have been worshipped, and is 
obviously not the key to the mysteries of plant worship. His account 
of the origin of serpent worship is, if possible, even more unsatis- 
factory. He ascribes it to the terror with which the serpent inspired 
men ; to the perception of his remarkable nature, the ease and swift- 
ness of his motions, and his powers of quickly dealing death by 
sudden spring or mysterious deadly poison. To this the objection is 
that the serpent religion is not a religion of fear but of love. The 
serpent, like the tiger and bull, is a benign god. He is a pro- 
tector, teacher, and father. How came a religion beginning in terror 
to be transformed into a religion of love? The terror hypothesis 
will, we submit, not meet the case, even of the serpent. And no 
such hypothesis, it is obvious, can be extended to cover the run of 
eases—to explain the worship, say, of the dog, the dove, or the bee. 


The hypothesis we put forward starts from a basis of ascertained 
facts. It is not an hypothesis explanatory of the origin of Totemism 
be it remembered, but an hypothesis explanatory of the animal and 
plant worship of the ancient nations. It is quite intelligible that 
animal worship growing from the religious regard for the Totem or 
Kobong—the friend and protector—should, irrespective of the nature 
of the animal, be a religion of love. What we say is our hypothesis 
explains the facts. It admits an endless variety of plants and 
animals to the pantheon as tribal gods; it explains why the tribes 
should be named from the animal or plant, and why the tribesmen 
should even, as we saw in some cases they did, esteem themselves as 
of the species of the Totem-god. It explains why in Egypt, Greece, 
India, and elsewhere, there should be a number of such gods, by 
showing that there should be as many as there were stocks, counting 
themselves distinct, in the population; and it also explains why in 
one place one animal should be pre-eminent and in another subordi- 
nate, the gods following the fortunes of the tribes. It explains, more- 
over, on rational principles, for the first time, the strange relations 
represented by the concurring legends of many lands as having 
existed between various animals and the anthropomorphic gods; 
it throws a new light on the materials employed in the so-called 
science of heraldry, showing whence they were drawn ; and, lastly, 
it enables us to see sense and a simple meaning in many legends, and 
in some historical narratives, that appeared to be simple nonsense till 
looked at in the light of this hypothesis. Since it is so simple and 
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so comprehensive, and has a basis of facts for its foundation in 
existing Totem-races; since we have seen reason to believe that the 
mental condition of these races and the beliefs they entertain have 
been at some time the mental condition and beliefs of all the 
advanced races; and since the only assumption we make is that all 
races have been progressive, which in other matters they undoubtedly 
have been, it seems impossible to resist the conclusion that our hypo- 
thesis is a sound one—that the ancient nations came through the 
Totem stage. 


Some facts which make for our hypothesis cannot be too much 
insisted on. We have found in numerous cases what seems good 
evidence that from the earliest times animals were worshipped by 
tribes of men who were named after them, and believed to be of their 
breed. We have seen in several cases the oldest anthropomorphic 
gods having titles derived from the animals, or believed to be of 
their breed, or to have been fostered by them; and the conclusion 
seems to be forced upon us that these gods were preceded by the 
animals as Totems, if not as gods,—and that the latter bore to 
them the same kind of relation that we know in India the serpent 
had to Buddha, and bears to Vishnu. On the rise of Buddhism 
among the Nagas, serpent worship was for a time repressed or 
subordinated ; but the serpents were too strong. They re-asserted 
themselves, and the old serpent faith revived with a human figure in 
the Olympus! The heavenly Naga is even now the shield and 
protector of Vishnu. 

The early history of Vishnu strikingly illustrates our views. In 
the Rig-Veda he is a representation of the sun, with powers 
derived from Indra, is not as yet among the Adityas, and, so far 
from being the Lord of the Creation, is not even a god of the 
first rank. He and Brahma, indeed, as Miiller observes, pro- 
perly belong to a secondary, post-Vedic, formation of the gods.* 
In the Brahmanic period we see him strongly impressing the 
popular imagination, and the germs of those legends appearing 
that reached their full development in the Epics and Puranas, 
and through which he attained a first rank, nay, even became the 
supreme god, as he appears in the Ramayana. These legends 
relate to his incarnations, of which the first was in a fish, the second 
in a tortoise, the third in a boar, and the fourth in a man-lion. The 
fish legend, among other details comprised in the form it finally 

(1) Vishnu and Brahma may have been tribal gods for any length of time. The 
meaning of Miiller’s ‘statement must be that they were of low rank in the group of 
tribes that comprised the chief contributories to the Veda. Probably they rose into im- 
portance, like other gods, with the tribes that possessed them. In what follows we have 


a hint of coalitions of tribes, which would explain their advancement. The history 


of Vishnu is ably traced in Muir’s “ Sanskrit Texts,” vol. iv., and in Chamb. Encye., 
8. v. Vishnu. 
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assumed, represents the fish as instructing Manu in all wisdom. 
The legend wanting this detail is in the Mahabharata; and there 
the fish is Brahma: and we have its original in the White Yajur- 
veda, where the fish represents no god in particular, and the legend 
is introduced merely to explain certain sacrificial ceremonies. The 
legend of the tortoise-incarnation of Vishnu, again, is post- Vedic, while 
the idea of the Lord of the Creation becoming a tortoise is Vedic. It 
occurs in the Yajur-veda. In the Ramayana and Linga-Purana it 
is Brahma, not Vishnu, who, as Creator of the Universe, becomes 
a boar. This belief first appears in the Black Yajur-veda, and there 
it is the Lord of Creation who is the boar, and not either Vishnu or 
Brahma. The original legend of the incarnation, moreover, represents 
it as cosmical; it is emblematical according to a later conception ; 
while a third form of the legend has Vishnu for some time incarnate 
in the boar. During the avatara the gods, their very existence 
being threatened by an enemy, implored the aid of Vishnu, who “at 
that period was the mysterious or primitive boar.” He slew the 
invader, which was but one of his many exploits in this cha- 
racter. As a man-lion he was of fearful aspect and size; as a 
boar he was gigantic; as a tortoise he was gigantic; as a fish 
he filled the ocean.’ In his fifth and subsequent avatdras he 
was incarnate in men-gods, such as Krishna and Buddha, whose 
histories have been traced, the intention of the incarnations being 
obvious, namely, to effect a compromise with other religions, and if 
possible draw their adherents within the fold of Brahmanism—a 
policy that altogether has been highly successful. Was this the 
policy of the earlier incarnations ? We at once recognise the fish and 
man-lion as Totem gods, and can see how the policy that dictated 
an avatara in Buddha, and is now suggesting an avatara in Christ, 
to reconcile Brahmanism and Christianity, should have dictated an 
incarnation in the fish and man-lion. What, then, of the tortoise 
and the boar? We say they were Totem-gods, and their avataras 
dictated by the same policy. Of the tortoise in mythology, except 
in this case, the present writer is almost ignorant;* but he is a 
Totem in America, and figures, as does the turtle, on coins of Aigina 
of ancient date, ranging from 700 B.c. to 450 or 400 B.c., and was 
presumably a Totem-god. Of the boar there is no doubt. He is 
worshipped now in China, and was worshipped among the Celts ; is a 
Totem, and figures on the coins of many cities, and the crests of many 
noble families with whose gencalogies legends connect him.’ Since 


(1) Will any one venture to suggest that Vishnu, a man-god who had an avataras a 
tortoise, has degenerated into a Totem of the Delawares ? 

(2) The Greeks had a few tortoise names and one nymph, Chelone, who was turned 
into a tortoise for not attending the nuptials of Jupiter and Juno. 

(3) For pig-worship in China, see “ American Expedition to Japan.” New York, 
1856. P.161. Of the sacred pigs, in sacred styes at Canton, the writers say :—“ It 
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the Vedic legends show the fish, tortoise, and boar to have been 
earlier than Vishnu; to have had to do with the creation with which 
he only lately came to be connected; and since we have the key to 
the fictions by which each of them was at the later time made out to 
have been Vishnu, and so robbed of its primitive character by him ;' 
we cannot doubt but that we possess in this case so many illustra- 
tions of the manner in which Zeus, Poseidon, Deméter, Athene, and 
others of the Egyptian and Greek gods superseded the Totem-gods 
of the earlier time, derived names from them, and came to be wor- 
shipped under their forms. The hypothesis that similar occurrences 
had taken place among Horse, Bull, Ram, and Goat tribes will explain 
the peculiar relations which we have seen existed between these gods 
and these animals respectively, and we know of no other hypothesis 
on which they can be, at least so well, explained. That Dionysus 
or Poseidon, for instance, should be tavpoyevis is a fact presenting no 
difficulty on our hypothesis any more than that either of them should 
have been figured as a bull or witha bull’s head. To what other 
hypothesis will the fact not be a stumbling-block? Since these and 
all the other gods of their class were false gods that were gradually 
developed by the religious imagination, the fancy of poetical persons 
and the interested imposture that is everywhere promotive of 
novelties in religion; since the whole of the facts we have been 
surveying demonstrate a progress in religious speculation from 
savage fetichism; and since among the lowest races of men we 
find no such gods figuring as Zeus and his companions, we seem 
already, at this stage of the argument, to be justified in arriving at 
the conclusion that the ancient nations came through the Totem 
stage, and that Totemism was the foundation of their mythologies. 
J. F. M‘Lennan. 


was something of a curiosity, though somewhat saddening in the reflections it occasioned 
to behold the sanctified pork and the reverence with which it is worshipped.” For Celtic 
pig-worship, see “Transactions of the Ossianic Society,” vol. v. p. 62. 1860. The 
Celtic legends of Ireland, Wales, and Scotland are pervaded by “ the primitive, myste- 
rious boar,”’ and the Irish scholars connect him with the sacred swine of the ancient 
Celts who, they suppose, had a “porcine worship which was analogous to, if not 
identical with, the existing worship of Vishnu in his avatar as a boar.” Their boar, 
they may rely on it, was much more ancient than Vishnu, and worshipped over a wider 
area. He occurs on coins of various cities of Gallia, Hispania, and Britannia; of 
Capua in Campania; Arpiin Apulia; Peestum in Lucania; Erna in Sicilia; Atolia in 
genere; of ancient Athens; of Methymna in Lesbos; Clazomene in Ionia; Chios in 
Tonia, and on several other classical coins all of date n.c., besides being figured on many 
ancient sculptured stones. [The writer is unable to verify the reference to the Trans- 
actions of the Ossianic Society. He got it in Campbell’s Celtic Tales.] 

(1) An instructive fact is that in Fiji ¢wo gods, who will naturally hereafter turn into 
men-gods, lay claim to the Hawk. 
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Part III.—Tne Severance or THE Enciish PEOPLE FROM THE 
LAnpD. ' 


I HAVE now to trace the process by which a nation of feudal land- 
tenants, such as I described in my last article, has been converted 
into a nation whose land is owned and occupied by a few landowners 
and farmers, and the mass of whose people have been severed from 
the land. The process was a double one, and so the history divides 
itself into two. I have to trace (1) how each class of feudal land- 
tenants emerged gradually into the commercial ownership of their 
holdings, and (2) how, as they did so, the gradual severance of the 
people from the land took place. 

The commercial element is undoubtedly that which has broken 
up the old feudal order of things in England. Hence it may be well 
at the outset to realise to some extent its magnitude and relative 
growth, as compared with the agricultural or feudal element. And 
these may, perhaps, be most vividly impressed upon the mind by a 
glance at the growth of the English population, and by a dissection 
of its numbers into the agricultural and the non-agricultural classes. 

I have already, in my last article, so thoroughly (as I hope) 
established the rough estimate I made of the population of England 
at the Conquest, and before and after the Black Death, that this 
necessary starting-pcint may now be fairly taken for granted. We 
do not again stand upon solid ground as to the population of England 
till the eighteenth century ; but its growth may probably be estimated 
as follows, the figures between brackets being those which are merely 
conjectural :— 


Agricultural, Non-agricultural. sr Total. 
1086... 13 millions. 4 million. 2 millions. 
1348 .. 3 cas ~~ se «6S 
a 13 ” Sue + no «+s 
1500 . . [23] os eee ff 
1600. 3] s « Es a a oe 
1700... t3t =< if millions. . 54 
1800. . Bo fe a a 
1851 .. 5 oe a as cen e 
1865 . . 5 « « Ib ie ae a 


” 


These figures, rough as they are, may at least give us a wholesome 
view of the growing power in English history of that commercial 
element which has for centuries been battling with the feudal element, 
and which is now getting even the land into its grasp. Between 
the Domesday Survey and the present time the agricultural popula- 
tion has increased about fourfold, the non-agricultural population 
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twenty or thirtyfold. At the time of the Domesday Survey three- 
fourths of the nation was agricultural—now only one-fourth. The 
nation now is as thoroughly a commercial nation as it was then an 
agricultural one. No wonder feudal tenures have given way to 


commercial ownership, and commercial principles been applied more 
and more to land. 


The first branch of the inquiry is the history of how and by what 
process feudal tenants, whose feudal rents were originally equal to 
the annual value of their holdings, got rid of these feudal rents, and 
obtained commercial absolute ownership of their land. 

No economic cause has had so large a share in this history as the 
fluctuations in the value of the precious metals and of money. The 
chief of these may be thus stated :—(1) A gradual rise in the value 
and purchasing power of silver between 1300 and 1500, until it had 
nearly doubled its value; (2) A rapid fall after the discovery of 
American mines, continued to the present time, in the proportion of 
six to one. 

I shall not, I think, transgress against the doctrines laid down by 
Mr. J. 8. Mill, in his chapter on “ Measure of Value,” if in estimat- 
ing the fluctuations in the value of silver I take a quarter of wheat 
as the standard. The following table fairly exhibits, I believe, the 


fluctuations in the price of a quarter of wheat in current shillings of 
each period :— 


1250—1500 Period of fixed prices. . . ... 6s. per quarter. 

1500—1560 { ——— on and oe \ rapid rise. 

1600—1800 Uniform average price. . . . . 38s. 6d. per quarter. 
Period of anarchy in prices, owing to) * 

1800—1819 protective duties and unconvertible } unnatural rise. 

currency. . 
1820—1846 Protection duties and gold « currency - 56s. 
1846—1869 Freetrade. . . ... a % - 652s. 


By means of this table it will be easy to estimate the main fluctua- 
tions in the value of silver. They are not difficult to trace; for, 
happily, with the exception of two well-marked periods, the standard 
fineness of the coin and currency has, speaking generally, been 
honestly preserved throughout the whole interval from the Norman 
Conquest to the present time. The first period of exception was 
between 1548 and 1560, when the coin was debased by Tudor 
monarchs. The second period was between 1800 and 1819, when an 
inconvertible paper currency was, in fact, substituted for the coin, and 
by its inevitable depreciation produced the same results as a direct 
debasement of the coin would have done. These two periods were, 
consequently, periods of anarchy in prices, and have been marked as 
such. But while the standard fineness of the metal of the shilling has 
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been thus in the main kept uniform, its standard weight has varied. 
During the three hundred years before 1601 the quantity of metal 
in the shilling was by several successive stages steadily reduced, till 
the shilling of 1601 weighed little more than one-third of the shilling 
of the thirteenth century. To bring out clearly the fluctuations of 
the value of silver it will therefore be needful, Ist, to turn the 
shilling into grains of silver; and, 2ndly, to turn the value of a 
quarter of wheat also into grains of silver. Then it will be easy to 
deduce from these figures how much greater was the purchasing 
power of a grain of silver at each period than it is at the present 
time. These figures I have placed side by side in the table given 
below :— 
Grains of silver : Value of quarter of wheat 
in each shilling. in grains of silver. 

1066—1300 . . 270 We eres 1620 a ee Three times 

13900—1944 . . 26 2... «16060. tS ite present 

13844—1346 . . 244 era) aah ca Ue 1464 at ee er purchasing 

1346—1353 . . 240 ca ble Ss 1440 eT he oa power. 

1353—1412 . . 216 as eee a 1296 orien a Ne Four. 

eeete ..s BP eae oe SR Ok Five. 

1464—1500 . . 144 . «864 Six. 

1500—1527 . . 144 \ During this period the rise in ‘the price 

1527—1543 128 of wheat and fall in purchasing power 

1548—1560 [coin debasedj ( of silver was rapid, owing to the disco- 


1560—1601 a ee ) very of the American mines. 


1601—1700 . . . 3580 {omy and @ 
1700—1800 . . 93 nea ee i half. 

( Unnatural rise in the price of wheat, 
1800—1819 . . 938 owing to the Continental wars and 

i. unconvertible currency. 


One. 


1820—1846 . . 938 ° 5208 ee ale 
1846—1869 . . 938 ee es 4836 oe FRO 


I am not sure that the rise in silver before 1500 has ever been 
properly appreciated. Mr. Rogers, in his recent work’—invaluable 
as an encyclopedia of facts relating to prices in the fourteenth 
century—seems to doubt the fact of the rise; and adopts an inge- 
nious, but as I think untenable, theory to explain it away. Looking 
at the drain of coin from the West to the East which must have been 
involved in the support of the crusading hosts, the commerce and 
increased intercourse between East and West opened out by the 
Crusades, the growth of commerce in western Europe, proved by the 
population and prosperity of Flanders, it would have been strange 
if there had not been an increased demand for currency. These 
causes were European, and not merely English. Then look at 
England. What a constant drain of coin out of England the hun- 
dred years’ war with France must have caused! What an increase 
of hoarding the Wars of the Roses must have given rise to! How 
much silver must have been coined into plate to meet the increasing 
luxury and display which was everywhere complained of! In the 
absence of any greatly increased supply of silver, it is not unnatural 


(1) Vol. i. p. 177. 
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that silver should have doubled its value in the two hundred years 
between 1300 and 1500. But during this two hundred years, in 
which silver doubled its value, wheat remained at the uniform price 
of 6s. a quarter.' How is this to be explained? Why did not the 
price of wheat fall in consequence to 3s. a quarter? The answer is 
simply this, and is very important :—Because successive English 
governments lowered the weight of the coin by gradual and tentative 
steps as fast as silver rose in value. And they did so, no doubt, 
with a view of maintaining a fixity of prices, which was absolutely 
essential to those classes who were most fully represented in Parlia- 
ment, viz., the landholders. It was essential to them, Ist, because 
both rents and wages were often payable either in coin or in corn, 
and it was important, therefore, to preserve the relations between 
them constant ;? and 2ndly, because the feu-duties of the landholders 
had become commuted into fixed money payments, and therefore, if 
the coin had been allowed to retain its original weight, the burden 
of their feudal rents would have gradually increased in weight with 
the rise in silver, until at last they would have lost their proper 
relation, not only to the price of corn, but also to the value of land. 
The feudal burdens would in fact have been doubled in weight, and 
might often have even surpassed the value of the land, so as to have 
converted the landed estate of the lord of the manor and the free- 
holder into a damnosa hereditas. Whereas, by the alteration in the 
weight of the coin, feudal burdens were kept at a uniform relation to 
the value of the land, and the silent confiscation of the feudal tenant’s 
property avoided. 

As a matter of fact, this period, during which silver was gradually 
rising till it doubled its value, was turned, by the gradual reduction 
in the weight of the coin, from a period of falling prices into one of 
remarkable fixity in prices; and thus a great social revolution was 
averted. At the same time another indirect result was unconsciously 
secured ; for by the end of the two hundred years over which the 
period of fixed prices extended, long usage had once for all esta- 
blished the principle that feudal burdens, commuted as they had been 
into fixed money payments in current coin, could never be altered to 
the disadvantage of the feudal tenant. 

This was the first step in the history of how feudal tenants grew 
up into absolute owners. 

The next step was the economic result of the fa// in the value of 
silver and rise in prices after 1500, consequent upon the influx into 
Europe of American silver, and aggravated by reckless Tudor tam- 


(1) See previous table. 

(2) See 25 Ed. ITT. stat. 2, c. 1, 2, p. 311, and 34 Ed. III. e. vi. The fluctuations in 
the price of corn from year to year were moderated by the statutory prohibition of its 
export when above 6s. 8d. a quarter, and its importation when under that price. 
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pering with the coin. For the feudal burdens on the land, having 
been reduced to fixed payments in current coin, of course dwindled 
into a less and less fraction of the value of the land as silver fell in 
value and lost in purchasing power. Silver in 1500 was six times as 
valuable as now (taking corn as the standard) ; therefore the fall in 
silver accounts for a sixfold reduction in the relative burden of the 
feudal rents on the land. In plain words, it wiped off the land, by 
a silent and gradual process, five-sixths of the old feudal burden ; 
and left the feudal tenant, therefore, so far at least, on the road to 
absolute ownership. 

There is yet another economic cause which has played into the 
hands of the old feudal tenants, and helped them on towards abso- 
lute ownership. I mean the natural rise in the value of land itself, 
owing chiefly to the increasing population. 











| ] 
| Rent per | Value of | Value of one | 
Date. | acre in one acre in| _#¢re in 
| pence. shillings. | quarters of 
| wheat. 
pil os Period of fixed prices, wheat 6s. 
13601400 P's per quarter, average rent say 4d. 
1400—1450 3 per acre. Land worth say fifteen 
mae) (| (eee 5 | § 
wa" 6 os \ Period of rise in wheat from 6s. to 
1536 12 38s. per quarter. At the end of the 
1549 15 period 30d. at fifteen years’ pur- 
1577 30 chase = 39 1 


1620 90) Period of even price of wheat, 38s. 6d. 

1700 perquarter. But rapid rise in rent. 

1790 120 At the end of the period 10s. at 
fifteen years’ purchase = 150 4 

1812 540 Period of war prices and uncon- 

1818 420 } vertible currency 








) During half century wheat rose 
1850 | 24¢ from 38s. 6d. to 50s., and land up 
j to 20s. at 25 years’ purchase = 600 10 
Corn the same, but land rose to 25s. 
1869 800 at 30 years’ purchase = 750 15 or 
or at £40 per acre= 800 16 

















The above table shows that between the year 1500 and the present 
time the rise in the value of strictly agricultural land—expressed, 
not in current coin, but in quarters of wheat—has been about 
eighteenfold ; so that the weight of the feudal burdens on the land, 
which had by the fall in silver been reduced to one-sixth of the 
value of the land, has been divided again by 18 by the natural 
rise in the value of land—that is to say, the fixed feudal burdens 
have been reduced by these two causes combined to 100th part of 
the value of the land, and the result has been the conversion 
of the feudal tenant, subject to a rent originally equal to the value 
of the land, into practically an absolute owner, subject only to an 
altogether insignificant quit-rent. 
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The question still remains, What has become of these nominal 
quit-rents P 

The answer to this question also is clear. 

The statute of 12 Car. II. c. 2, by which all military tenures 
(i.e., all tenures but copyhold and socage tenures) were abolished, 
did not abolish these quit-rents. It contained a proviso that the Act 
“shall not take away any rents, certain heriots or suits of court 
belonging or incident to any former tenures now taken away or 
altered by virtue of this Act, or other services incident or belonging 
to tenure in common socage due or to grow due to the king’s 
majesty or mesne lord or other private person.” 

So that these quit-rents survived the abolition of military tenures. 
But by statute 2 Car. II. c. 6, and 22 and 23 Car. II. c. 24, pro- 
visions were made whereby all the royal rents of all kinds (except 
those due to the king as lord of any manor) were vested in trustees for 
sale, and, I suppose, sold accordingly. The purchasers of these rents 
would naturally very often be the owners of the property from which 
they were due. And even if bought by others, their being thus 
thrown into the market would facilitate their ultimate redemption. 

It is true that these statutes would only directly affect lands held 
of the king. But although out of the 9,300 tenants in capite and 
mesne tenants mentioned in the Domesday Survey only about 1,400 
were tenants in capite, yet the number and proportion of these had 
been always on the increase, owing to the provisions of the statute of 
“* Quia emptores.”” Nor should it be forgotten that all the numerous 
confiscations of the manors of attainted lords at different times, and 
of the abbey lands under Henry VIII., had resulted in their being 
granted out afresh, to hold of the king. So that probably under 
Charles II. the proportion was very considerable. And, again, it is 
likely that the statutes of Charles. II. were in themselves evidence of 
a general movement in the direction of the release or extinguishment 
of small quit-rents, which must have become troublesome to collect. 
It is not often that such sensible economic changes begin at the 
royal exchequer. Further, as regards the quit-rents payable to 
lords of manors from their manorial tenants, a great number of them 
have been extinguished under the Enclosure and Enfranchisement 
Acts. Within the last half century there have been 2,000 Enclosure 
Acts,’ embracing, altogether, something like 8,000,000 acres, and it 


(1) Mr. Porter gives the number of Enclosure Bills as follows :— 


1801—10 . . . . . . . 906 
1811—20 . ° . . . ° ° 771 
1821—30 . . . . ° . . 186 
1831—40 . . . . . . . 129 
1841—44. . . . . . . 52 





Making in this last half century alone . 2,044 
Progress of the Nation, p. 156. 
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has been the practice in some—lI believe in most—enclosures to 
extinguish the quit-rent in arranging the allotment of the parcels 
as between the freeholder and the lord. It is impossible to say in 
how many cases the quit-rents have been extinguished under the 
Enfranchisements Acts, but the number must be considerable. 
Finally, where there has been no special release of the quit-rents, as 
between the individual tenant and the lord, no general enclosure of 
the waste lands of the manor, and no enfranchisements, the quit- 
rents are, I presume, payable still; and where this is the case they 
will be found roughly to represent the annual value of land in the 
middle ages—viz., a few pence per acre, more or less, according to 
circumstances.’ 

One other fact has yet to be mentioned before this history of the 
emancipation of the feudal tenants from their burdens will be 
complete. 

The quit-rents, or fixed annual charges on the land, were not the 
only burdens to which it was subject. The payment in lieu of 
personal military service and the aids and subsidies levied for 
military purposes in times of war, whilst fixed in amount, were not 
necessarily fixed in number, as Parliament could grant as many 
subsidies as were needful. Thus.as the value of money diminished, 
the number of subsidies was, as a matter of fact, increased to make 
up the amount; so that whilst land was relieved of its fixed annual 
rents by the causes described, it was not relieved by the same causes 
from Parliamentary taxation in support of the military expenses of 
the nation. How modern is the notion of absolute free ownership of 
land, in the sense that a man’s ownership of Consols is absolute and 
free, is illustrated by the fact that, in lieu of the casual but often- 
repeated subsidies and charges upon land for military purposes, a 
land-tax of 3s. in the pound on an average was for long annually 
imposed until, by 38 Geo. IIT. c. 60, it was made perpetual! It was 
not till the landowner had redeemed his land-tax that he became in 
any strict sense the absolute owner of his land. And what, in plain 
English, was this operation but buying out his landlord’s rights— 
buying from the king or the State that which before the bargain 
was struck had been regarded as belonging to the State and not to 
himself ? 

This is the history of how, in England, lords of manors and free- 
holders got rid of their feudal burdens and quit-rents, and emerged 
into absolute commercial owners of their land. 

I need not. dwell long upon the special case of the copyholders, 
whose quit-rents and: heriots had a history of their own. Their 
absolute ownership owes its completion, of course, to the Enfranchise- 


(1) Through the kindness of Mr. Hawkins I have been able to verify this as regards 
several freehold and copyhold quit-rents of Hertfordshire manors. 
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ment Acts; but its real basis, like that of the feudal tenants, was 
the fall in the value of money and rise in the value of land. 

Nor need I dwell on the fact, so patent to every one, that the 
conversion by these means of all feudal tenures into commercial 
absolute ownership drove the manorial rights of lords of manors, so 
to speak, off the holdings of their feudal tenants, and restricted their 
ownership to their own demesne lands. They were thus, in fact, 
converted, not like their sub-tenants, simply from feudal tenants into 
absolute owners of their holdings, but from feudal tenants of their 
whole manors into commercial absolute owners only of a part, viz., 
their own demesne lands. I need not dwell upon this, save to point 
one moral to be drawn from it—viz., how unconsciously wise in 
their generation were the framers of our English land-laws in thus 
adopting a principle which secured that any natural rise in the 
value of the land should not fall into the pocket of the few manorial 
lords, but into the pocket of their many feudal tenants. 

I conclude, from the foregoing history, that had there been no 
other economic causes at work to sever the connection of the people 
and the land than the fluctuations in the value of money and land— 
had England remained throughout a purely agricultural nation, and 
the peasantry held on to their holdings,—England would have pro- 
bably come out of it a nation of free peasant proprietors. As it 
was, every class of English feudal tenants who held on to their hold- 
ings, so far as I can discover (unless it be the mere cottiers, as to 
whose fixity of tenure I have expressed a doubt), did emerge out of 
security of holding into absolute ownership ; and if they have been 
severed from the land, this severance has been the result of economic 
causes which we have yet to examine, and not of any default of 
English land-law in the non-recognition of their rights. 


I shall now proceed to trace historically what the economic causes 
were which have severed the people from the land. 

The first great cause which set the stone rolling was the Black 
Death. In my articles in this Review on the Black Death I traced, 
in more detail than it would be possible for me to do here, its effect 
in severing from the land the labouring class, and the very small 
villein tenants, whose labour after its ravages became more productive 
of profit than their little holdings of land. I showed that, owing 
to the great advance in the woollen manufactures and increase of 
population—even before the Black Death-—a stream of emigration 
had setin from the country manors to the towns. This tendency the 
Black Death enormously increased, and I traced the long struggle of 
landlords to check it, and the “strike” on the part of villein and 
free labourers to achieve their freedom—a strike which ended in the 
rebellion of Wat Tyler. The history of this struggle accounts for 
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two things—(1) How it was that an immense number of the smallest 
villein-tenants and cottiers abandoned the land and went to swell the 
free labouring class. (2) How it was that the extension of sheep- 
farming—itself the consequence in part of the high price of labour— 
at length worked a reaction, so complete that instead of the villeins 
abandoning the land, as at first, they were driven from it to make 
way for sheep. So that while the small villein-tenants and cottiers, 
whose living was their /abour, loosened themselves from villein-tenure 
and became free labourers during the first process, they thereby pre- 
pared the way for their own wholesale ejection during the second 
process. 

The Black Death had also a direct effect in severing the larger 
landowners from the land. 

One of the inquiries in the “ Extenta Manerii,” with regard to the 
demesne lands of the lord of the manor, was “ how much every acre 
is worth by the year to be let?” And afew pages earlier in the 
collection of statutes, in certain “‘ Articles of the Office of Escheator,” 
one of his duties is made to be to inquire as regards the demesne 
lands in royal manors, “if they be in such a state as they ought to 
be, or if they be delivered to ferm, whether they be demised accord- 
ing to the annual value of the same, and if the bailiffs or fermors 
have committed waste.”* So that it is evident that, long before 
the time of the Black Death, lords of manors were in the habit of 
sometimes not farming their own lands by bailiff, but letting them 
for their annual value to tenant-farmers. 

Mr. Rogers has shown that one result of the Black Death was that 
bailiff-farming did not pay so well as it had done before, and that, 
therefore the colleges gradually gave it up, and let the demesne 
lands of their different manors to farming tenants. Now the farming 
tenants required some capital. It required as much—Mr. Rogers 
seems to think ¢wice as much—capital per acre as the land was worth 
to farm it well. And the result was, according to Mr. Rogers, that 
as the freeholders and other tenants of the manor were the only 
tenants at hand, they became the farmers of it in addition to their 
own feudal holdings. And at first the farming capital, as well as the 
land, was let to them. They brought the labour and the power of 
management and farming skill, and the lord lent them the stock on 
the land with the land; until, in process of time, they saved out 
of their profits capital enough to buy the stock ; and this the college 
accounts show they dix in one or two generations, at least. 

The practice of leasing land and stock together to farmers was 
continued, at all events in some instances, even down to Tudor 
times. For there is a case in the books, in Henry VIII.’s time, of a 
lease of land with the stock of sheep upon it at a specified rent. All 


(1) P. 239. 
VOL. VII. N.S. Q 
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the sheep had died, and the point litigated was whether the whole 
rent was to be continued to be paid, or whether it ought to be appor- 
tioned." 

The habit of the freeholders farming land in addition to their 
holdings, also continued down to Tudor times. So much was this 
the case that Harrison, in 1577, speaks of the English yeoman of his 
day in the following terms :— 

“Our yeomen are those which by our lawyers are called Jegales homines, 
free men born English, and [who] may dispend of their own free land in yearly 


revenue to the sum of 40s..... They are also for the most part furmers to 
gentlemen.” 


And so common was this practice of yeomen becoming farmers of 
land, that farmers were sometimes spoken of as yeomen though they 
were not 40s. frecholders. Thus Hugh Latimer could say, in the 
famous passage so often quoted :— 

“* My father was a yeoman, and had no land of his own, only he had a farm of 

three or four pounds by the year at the uttermost, whereupon he tilled so much 
as kept half-a-dozen men. He had a walk for 100 sheep, and my mother 
milked thirty kine. He wus able and did find the king a harness, with him- 
self and his horse. I remember that I buckled on his harness when he went to 
Blackheath field.” 
So that, already in the time of Henry VII., the old frecholder was 
almost merged in the tenant-farmer. Even the military service 
which the freeholder used to give was passed on to the tenant-farmer. 
And because, I suppose, of his thus acting in the capacity of a 
military serving man, the word yeoman was applied to the landless, 
but thriving tenant of a farm like Latimer’s, of say 200 acres. 

Indeed, it was soon found that the tenant-farmers were, as a class, 
more thrifty than the landlords, and the commercial tenants than the 
feudal. The landlord began by letting to the farmer the land and 
the stock. The farmer ended sometimes in laying by capital enough 
not only to stock his farm himself, but even to buy the freehold. 
Harrison says, speaking of those who are “farmers to gentlemen,” 
that 

“‘With grazing, frequenting of markets, and keeping of servants (not idle 
servants as the gentleman doth, but such as get both their own and part of 
their master’s living) do come to great wealth, insomuch that many of them 
are able and do buy the lands of unthrifty gentlemen.” # 

The fact was, the commercial tenant-farmer made more money 
than the gentleman landlord. And inasmuch as he farmed more 
land, and kept more sheep, and bought and sold on a larger scale 
than the mere feudal tenant of a small feudal holding could, the 
commercial tenant got the better in the race, not only of feudal 
landlords, but also of feudal tenants. The commercial farming ot 
land on a large scale was, in fact, found more profitable than the 

(1) Reeve’s “ History of English Law,” p. 371, vol. iii. 
(2) Fol. 106. (3) Fol. 106. 
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feudal tenure of it on a small scale. With sheep farming in con- 
nection with the commercial market for wool, the commercial spirit 
worked its way more and more into the business of farming as years 
rolled on. The grazing farmer was half a manufacturer and half a 
merchant, and very little of the old husbandman. His mere labour 
counted little as an item in either his capital or profits. Harrison 
was loud, nay, even bitter and impatient, at the consequent tendency 
of lands to get into fewer and fewer hands. It is with ill-concealed 
disgust that he “leaves this lamentable discourse of so notable an 
inconvenience growing by encroaching and joining of house to 
house and land to land, whereby the inhabitants of any country are 
devoured and eat up.”' And the burden of his grief was, be it 
observed, not that the ownership of land was getting into few hands, 
but the farming of it. It was that small farms were giving way to 
large farms. Thus, speaking of country villages, he says :— 

‘* We find not often above forty or fifty households and 200 communicants, 
whereof the greatest part nevertheless are very poor folks, oftentimes without 
any manner of occupying, sith the ground of the parish is often gotten up 
into a few men’s hands, yea, sometimes into the tenure of two or three, whereby 
the rest are compelled either to be hired servants unto the other, or else to beg 
their bread in misery from door to door. A great number complain of the 
increase of poverty, but few men do seo the very root from whence it doth 
proceed. Yet the Romans found it out, when they flourished, and therefore 
prescribed limits to every man’s tenure and occupying.’”” 

And if any further eyidence be needful to show that the evil 
tendency deplored in Tudor times was not towards large estates so 
much as large farms, the evidence is forthcoming. In 4 Henry VII. 
c. 16, on the depopulation of the Isle of Wight, the evil complained 
of in the preamble was that “many dwelling-places, farms, and farm- 
holds have of late been taken into one man’s hold,” and the remedy 
provided in the statute was a prohibition against any person “taking 
any several farms more than one,” above the annual value of ten 
marks, and the enactment that 

‘Tf any several leases afore this time have been made to any person or 
persons of divers and sundry farmholds, whereof the yearly value shall exceed 
that sum, then the said person shall choose one farmhold at his pleasure, and 
the remnant of his leases shall be utterly void.” 

And again, in 25 Henry VIII. c. 13, the same complaint is made 
in the preamble that “divers persons of abundance of movable sub- 
stance” [i.c., farmers with large commercial capital] have accumu- 
lated together, “as well great multitude of farms as great plenty of 
cattle ;”” and the remedy was the enactment that “no person shall 
keep on lands not their own inheritance more than 2,000 sheep,” and 
that “no person shall occupy more than two farms.” 

There was another economic reason why these tenant-farmers were 
a thriving class, rapidly accumulating money in these Tudor times. 


(1) Fol. 83. (2) Fol. 83. 
Q2 
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The rapid rise in the value of land was, as we have seen, the tide on 
which the feudal tenants rose into owners of land. And just as in 
their case the margin between their fixed rents and the value of the 
land was constantly increasing as land rose in price, so also farmers’ 
leases rapidly became “ beneficial leases” of constantly increasing 
value. These leases were generally long ones, and the rent could of 
course only be raised as the leases expired. Thus Stafford, in his 
“ Brief Conceit of English Policy,” makes his Knight, as the repre- 
sentative of the landowners of the Tudor period, say :— 

‘Though it be true that such lands as come to our hands, either by purchase 
or by determination, and ending of such terms of years, or other estates that I 
or my ancestors had granted them in times past, I do either receive a better 
fine than of old was used, or enhance the rent thereof. ..... Yet in all my 
lifetime I look not that the third part of my land shall come to my disposition 
that I may enhance the rent of the same; but it shall be in men’s holding 
either by leases or by copy granted before my time.” ' 

The fact that the long unexpired leases of the farming tenants were 
beneficial leases, was proved by the fines which they could afford to 
pay for renewals of them. The following passage, from Harrison’s 
“ Description of Britain in 1577,” will show clearly how the rise 
of prices and of land increased the prosperity and wealth of the 
farmer :— 


‘In my time, although peradventure four pounds of old rent be improved to 
forty or fifty pound, yet will the farmer think his gains very small towards the 
midst of his term if he have not six or seven years’ rent lying by him there- 
with to purchase a new lease. For what stock of money scever he gathereth 
in all his years it is often seen that the landlord will take such order with him 
for the same when he reneweth his lease (which is commonly eight or ten 
years before it be expired, sith it is now almost grown into a custom that if 
he come not to his lord so long before, another shall step in for a reversion, and 
so defeat him outright), that it shall never trouble him more than the hair of 
his beard when the barber hath washed and shaven it from his chin.” 2 

At the same time these same economic causes worked against the 
small feudal holder. For the commercial item, so to speak, in his 
business was small. He looked for his living, not so much to the 
use of any commercial capital, or of any extensive power of manage- 
ment and farming skill, as to the employment of his labour on his 
little holding or otherwise; and with rising prices the interests of 
labour went to the wall. The increase of population, which by 
increasing the demand for land increased its price, and favoured the 
large farmer under a long lease, increased the supply of labour, and 
so knocked down the value of the commodity in which the small 
farmer, or feudal tenant, dealt. It is true that the small freehold 
or copyhold tenant, like the lord of the manor, grew into an owner 
of his holding on the top of the tide of rising prices. But what 
was the use of the increased value of his holding so long as he farmed 
it himself, and made no more profit on it than before? We have 


(1) Harleian Miscellanies, lx. 149. (2) Fol. 86. 
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seen that the customary tenant did not live only out of his land. 
His little holding was what enabled him to keep his yoke of oxen 
for his dung-cart and his plough; so that his trade, after all, was 
not so much that of a farmer as a ploughman or carter. He was 
what Chaucer called a “ true swinker”—a hard-worker for his bread ; 
and, as I have said, his prosperity followed the lot of labour, not of 
capital. The rage for pasture was, moreover, directly detrimental 
to his trade of ploughing, and often ruinous to it. Lastly, his copy- 
hold rents and fines to some extent were arbitrary; in some cases 
not being absolutely fixed in amount, but rather a fixed proportion 
of the improved value of the land.’ Hence sometimes a fine was 
demanded sevenfold what he had been wont to pay before the great 
rise in prices, and so was sometimes greater in amount than his store 
of cash. Non-payment was too often to him, as to the Irish tenant, 
ejectment from his holding. MHarrison says every trifling excuse 
was taken advantage of “to lay infinite acres of corn-land into 
pasture ;” and “as for taking down of houses, a small fine will bear 
out agreat many.”” And in another place he tells us that— 

‘* When some covetous man espies a further commodity in their commons, 

holds, and tenures, he doth find such means as thereby to wipe out many of 
their occupyings.”’$ ; 
And this was one of the grievances to which Sir Thomas More 
alluded in his “ Utopia.” He speaks of tenants “ being got rid of 
by force or fraud, or tired out by repeated injuries into parting 
with their property.” — 

It is evident, then, that the good times for large farmers and 
landowners were hard times for small farmers and copyholders; and 
that, as a consequence, the economic tendency towards large estates 
and farms set in which, whether bad or good, continues to the present 
day. It is not needful in this connection to discuss the question 
whether it be good or bad; but it may be well to point out the fact 
how rapidly, under its influence, the agriculture of England had 
advanced. The vast extension of sheep-farming was of course self- 
evident, but arable farming had also made great advances. To show 
this, I will simply compare the yield of crops in the fourteenth 
century, as computed by Professor Rogers* from the College farm 
accounts, and in the last half of the sixteenth century, as recorded 
by Harrison :°— 


1333—6. 1577. 
Quarters per acre. Quarters per acre. 
Wheat. ence ches. 1  Aaehion ie cena ee 
Barley aa 2 i : + 
Odts ... 2 - 5 





(1) Thus a fine on admission of the tenant’s heir on his death was ultimately fixed at 
not more than two years’ improved value. 

(2) Fol. 92. (8) Fol. 107. (4) Vol. i. p. 51. 

(5) P. 38. “Throughout the land in common and indifferent years.” 
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It would appear from this comparison that the productiveness of 
land had at least doubled in the interval between the two dates; 
and I think a practical farmer, if asked for the cause of this greater 
productiveness, would lay his finger at once on the fact of the intro- 
duction by farmers with capital of sheep and cattle upon the fallows 
and pastures, and the consequent increase in the quantity of manure 
which went to enrich the soil. 

It is not needful for me here to trace at any greater length the 
history of the process by which, as feudal tenancies were emerging 
into absolute ownership, and land, in consequence, came, as it were, 
into the commercial market, the severance of ownership and occupa- 
tion of land was so generally effected asit has been in England. The 
facts already pointed out are sufficient to forbid our attributing so 
much of this process as some would to the feudal spirit of our land- 
laws, to our maintenance of the law of primogeniture, and so forth. 
Feudal land-law, as I have shown, tends towards the wide distribution 
of landed property, and not its concentration. It has been in almost 
all feudal countries, except England, the parent of peasant proprictor- 
ship. It is the commercial and not the feudal spirit which in 
England has worked against peasant properties. Wipe out the 
commercial element from English history, and you wipe out those 
causes which have worked against peasant proprietorship in England. 
Why, for instance, did the depopulation of the Black Death tend in 
England to loosen the people from the soil and from their feudal 
tenures, while it did not do so in most other countries? I do not say 
that it was the only cause, but certainly, as I have shown elsewhere, 
the greatest cause why it did so was, that the commercial and manu- 
facturing element in England was so much more powerful and 
attractive than in most other countries. But for the commercial 
element, the feudal system in England would probably, as I have 
said, have remained in full force as in other countries, and the 
English peasants have become peasant proprietors. 

The history here traced, if I have read it rightly, shows that the 
peasant holdings have passed through the same stages as in other 
countries, ¢.e., through fixity of tenure into proprietorship or absolute 
ownership. England, in fact, took the lead of most nations in this 
process. The English peasantry was almost the first (except the 
Swiss) to be emancipated into peasant proprietorship. But the 
history shows, further, that as this process was going on, the commer- 
cial spirit, which distinguished England, acted as a sort of flux in 
the dissolution of the peasant holdings. When, therefore, I ask 
myself candidly what has banished peasant proprietorship from 
England, I am compelled to answer—Not so much the perpetuation 
of feudal maxims, not even what Mr. Rogers calls so bitterly “ that 
device of evil times, strict settlement” (though these may have had 
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some influence in this direction), but far more, and mainly, the 
application of commercial principles to land. 

I see in this severance of the three elements of agriculture—th: 
land, the capital, the labour—something altogether unfeudal, but 
not at all uncommercial. I see that the moment land is thrown open 
to commercial principles, it becomes governed by the same laws ot 
political economy which regulate other commodities; and the more 
free trade in land is secured, the more, as it seems to me, will it be so. 
The manufacture of agricultural produce becomes subject to the same 
great laws of division of labour and so forth as regulate the manu- 
facture of pins or of cloth. The law of division of labour resolves 
itself into two main points :—first, that there is a saving of time 
and labour in doing things wholesale, or on a large scale, because a 
man’s labour and capital in tools are economised by it ; and, secondly, 
because it admits of the right man being put in the right place, and 
doing the work for which he is most adapted; and why this law 
should apply to pin-making and cloth-manufacturing, and not to 
corn-growing, I do not know. If in pin-making it be true economy 
for one man to be the owner of the capital in machinery and tools 
and other men to use them, for one man to give his whole time to 
sharpening the points and another to putting on the heads; if in 
cloth-making it be true economy for one man to be the owner of the 
mill, and the spindles, and the looms, and for other men to be the 
spinners and the weavers; it seems tome that it may possibly be true 
economy in agriculture for one man to be the landowner, another 
the farmer, and others the labourers. 

It seems to me that where commercial principles prevail, the man 
who has surplus capital to invest, who wants a solid investment 
without any risk, and, moreover, appreciates the social position which 
the ownership of land gives, is the only man who can afford, in the 
long run, to invest his money at 24 per cent.; that the farmer who 
has only a limited capital, but considerable skill and power of 
management, and wishes to employ it in the trade of farming, cannot 
afford to invest his capital in both the ownership and farming of land, 
because by so doing he must limit the extent of his business within 
needlessly narrow limits, waste that portion of his capital which might 
earn in the trade of farming double the interest yielded by investment 
in land, and throw away a portion of his skill and power of manage- 
ment which might be expended with advantage on a larger farm than 
he can possibly own. Lastly, that the labourer should, by becoming 
rooted to a few acres of ground, be forced to do all the multifarious 
labours of his farm in succession, be tied to the plough-tail, when he 
has within him, perhaps, the capability of managing a larger farm, 
or be compelled to manage or mismanage his peasant holding when 
he is capable only of following the plough—this seems to me very 
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possibly an uneconomical proceeding, judged merely by commercial 
maxims. I sce that political economy at present seems by no means 
to favour peasant proprietorship, whether it be of land or of looms. 
The tendency towards division of labour still seems the predominant 
one in all trades which have for their object the production of articles 
as regards which quantity and cheapness are essential. And I do 
not see that political economy is likely to make an exception as regards 
food which she does not make as regards clothing." 

Whiist, therefore, the path of wisdom seems to me to lie in 
the direction of securing still more than at present “ free-trade 
in land”—the sweeping away of those hindrances to the free 
purchase and sale of land which are involved in the law of primo- 
geniture and strict settlements—I should not venture to predict that 
this further abandonment of land to the commercial spirit would 
operate against large estates and in favour of peasant proprietorship. 
All it is safe to affirm is that its legitimate result would be that it 
would favour that size of holding which was economically most 
advantageous. Nor do I feel at all sure that the removal of all 
undue hindrances to the occupation of land on purely commercial 
principles would work any more in favour of small farms than large 
ones. The present system—lI may call it the mock-feudal system—of 
land management seems to me to inflict even greater evils on society 
by interfering with the proper occupation of the land than by 
hampering the free purchase and sale of it. By its system of strict 
settlements, its game-laws, and its practice of refusing leases in order 
to convert the votes of tenants into landlords’ perquisites, it habitually 
subordinates the agricultural use of land to the artificial bolstering 
up of families and political influence; it sacrifices the interests of 
society and the equitable rights of tenants to the gratification of an 
aristocratic love of power and sport. It is a system, moreover, 
which cannot be abolished abruptly, and its evils with it. Even 
were strict settlements abolished the ownership of land would still in 
course of nature pass under minorities and covertures; and as to the 
system of refusing leases and keeping tenants at will to secure 
political power, it rests upon the sentiments of a class, and can only 
be expected to die out slowly. But suppose the two great evils 
remedied in some way. Suppose, e.g., (1) provisions were made that 
there should always, notwithstanding minorities and covertures, be an 
owner or land-manager of some kind legally capable of performing 
the full duties of ownership ; and (2) that a “ four-course-tenancy,” 
under proper regulations, were substituted for the present “ year- 
to-year” tenancy as the normal tenancy in the absence of leases ; 
—assume even the object attained which such reforms would have 


(1) The application of co-operation to the ownership and farming of land would be a 
practical recognition of the principle here pointed out, and no exception to it. 
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in view, viz., that the land, as a general rule, should be let on 
reasonable commercial principles to the best farmer in the market, 
and capital freely invested in it, instead of being driven from it as 
now. On these suppositions, would this throwing open of the 
occupation of land to the action of economic laws (beneficial as it 
undoubtedly would be to the nation and the landowner) work in 
favour of large holdings or small ones? I confess that the history 
traced in the foregoing pages leads me to the same conclusions with 
regard to the occupation as to the ownership of land. I think it 
would favour that size of farm which was economically most 
advantageous, and that probably large farms would gain the race 
against small ones; and if so, then it would increase rather than 
diminish the severance of the people from the land. 

In England the proper limit may have already been reached, there 
might even be some reaction in some districts in favour of smaller 
farms. But in Ireland, after the legal recognition of status-tenures 
and the legal definition of their rights, so soon as commercial 
principles and economic laws begin to work unchecked by political 
causes, I see no reason why some such process as that which broke 
up small feudal holdings in England should not go on in Ireland. 
The application more and more of commercial capital and machinery 
and division of labour to Irish farms may, as it seems to me, very 
likely act as a sort of flux in the dissolution of small Irish holdings 
as it did in England, and so, by a silent process, without confiscation 
and without injustice, sever more and more of the Irish people from 
the land. 

I know that this severance, in England as well as in Ireland, is 
deplored by many economists for whose opinion I have great regard. 
But it seems to me to be inevitably involved in the successful pro- 
secution of that career, which, if I may so speak, this island nation 
has chosen for itself—a career in which it has advanced too far to 
admit of retreat. The British people, in pursuing this career, have 
already too long ago burst the gates of their island home ever to 
close them again. The tree rooted in England has sent out its shoots 
into other lands. Historically and practically (and to some extent 
politically) the English-speaking peoples on the other shores of the 
oceans are extensions of the British nation. The lands they inhabit 
are extensions of British land. For the purpose of inquiries into the 
economic condition and future prosperity of the British people, 
England must be looked upon only asa part of the great whole— 
the inhabitants of England only as a part of the great English- 
speaking people which is economically one. Do we deplore the lack 
of peasant proprietors in England? The true consolation is, that 
our English peasant proprietors are on the other side of the Atlantic, 
with larger farms, growing more corn, and more rapidly rising into 
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wealth, than they ever could have done on any little peasant holdings 
in the old country. This severance of the English people from the 
land in England has not, therefore, been without its ample com- 
pensations. It has set some of them free to pursue other and more 
lucrative callings, some of them to pursue their hereditary agri- 
cultural calling as farmers in England, or landowners elsewhere, 
under better economic conditions than otherwise could have been 
theirs. I submit, therefore, that this severance of the people from 
the land is not altogether to be regarded as in itself a cause of 
anxiety, provided that the English-speaking peoples can be kept 
substantially one, and the blood of the nation (as it were) circulate 
freely through them all. 

I submit that the great evil and blot upon our English economic 
system is, not this severance of so many from the land, but that as 
regards four or five millions out of, perhaps, fifty millions, the 
severance has not been sufficiently complete. Four or five miilions 
of English peasantry, severed from the ownership of the land, have 
been left still rooted to it in a sort of commercial serfdom. They are 
free to fly, but their wings are pinioned. They have been culpably 
left in ignorance. By their want of education and hereditary help- 
lessness they are still chained to the soil they till, as completely as 
negro cooks in Jamaica used to be chained to their ovens. But this 
is no result of the application of commercial principles to land. It 
is no necessity of the national career to which I have alluded. It is 
a heavy drag upon its progress. Though unhappily prolonged by 
the jealousy of religious sects, it has its historical root in the lingering 
antipathy of landowners to the education of a peasantry which, under 
the mock-feudal system of land management, has been regarded far 
too much and too long as a subservient race. The same bells which 


«Ring out the slowly dying cause,” 
will, if the British nation be true to its own intcrests, 
‘*Ring out the darkness of the land.” 


For this is clear :—no alteration in our English land laws will do 
much towards the promotion of the common weal, unless that dark- 
ness is rung out—unless some attempt is made to grapple with the 
moral evils which breed under its cover, and which not alone in 
country districts, but also in our great commercial centres, are 
sapping the roots and stunting the growth of that national industry 
and enterprise by which the English nation lives far more than by 
the land. 


FREDERIC SEEBOHM. 








THE WOMAN OF BUSINESS. 
Cuarrer XLIV. 


IN WHICH MRS. UPJOHN GIVES UP PLEASURE AND TAKES TO BUSINESS. 
WHEREIN ALSO MRS. ROWLEY ATTENDS TO PUBLIC AFFAIRS AS WELL 
AS TO HER OWN. 


Mrs. Upsonn’s circle began to crumble away immediately after the 
memorable night when Miss Lovibond lost her bracelet, which it was 
agreed in a full coterie of the lady-guests, when all the circum- 
stances were laid before them, that Mrs. Upjohn’s mysterious and 
unpresentable acquaintance must have purloined. 

This was just the one feather too much which broke the camel’s 
back. Mrs. Upjohn had already made her house so unpleasant by 
her moody behaviour and inability to command either her tongue or 
her countenance, that it amounted almost toa general hint to her 
friends that their room, as the vulgar phrase is, would be more 
agreeable than their company. Lord Stromness had been the first 
to take leave, which he did without proposing for Miss Upjohn: 
monstrous conduct on his part, which would have irritated the 
mother more than it did, only that it happened while her mind was 
absorbed by more serious anxieties. The Misses Lovibond, without 
using any strong expressions, were the next to go. Mrs. Rollick 
declared she would stay a few days more, simply because it suited her 
convenience, but not an hour longer. She did not know what it was, 
but the very atmosphere of the house had become absolutely insup- 
portable. 

“There is something else brewing down here besides Mrs. Rowley’s 
ale,” said Mr. Bittern ; “so, as I have no taste for mischief with no 
fun in it, I’ll go and pack my portmanteau.” 

The hostess herself and her dark-browed daughter were as heartily 
tired of their company as their company was of them, and they were 
actually talking of going away themselves for some time, when an 
event happened which gave them a fresh interest in the country just 
when they were about to leave it in disgust. An opportunity pre- 
sented itself most unexpectedly for enabling Mrs. Upjohn to take the 
pas of her rival in the most public manner, and making herself 
beyond dispute the first personage in the peninsula. 

It happened that just at this time, as the reader may remember, 
without being stricken in years, there was one of those invasion- 
panics to which England is periodically subject, and especially, of 
course, the counties on the southern and south-western coasts. This 
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alarm indeed had commenced early in the spring, and Mr. Cosie had 
alluded to it in his early communications with Messrs. Alexander 
and Marjoram: but it increased in the course of the summer, and 
steps began to be taken by the lieutenants of counties and chief 
landed proprietors to organise volunteer corps in various parts of 
England. One of the noblemen who was forward in this way was 
the Earl of Dartmoor, one of the principal magnates of Cornwall. 
He had early written to Mr. Upjohn, among other landlords, suggest- 
ing to him to raise a troop at Oakham, and he had pressed the 
matter so urgently in a more recent letter that Mr. Upjohn, though 
not a man of martial turn, could not refuse to do what lay in his 
power. 

Immediately before leaving Kissingen he had another communica- 
tion from Lord Dartmoor, requesting him to take the command of the 
force to be raised at Oakham, and further intimating that his lord- 
ship would be gratified if his daughter, when the proper time came, 
would inaugurate the business by presenting the corps with their 
colours. 

The excitement at Foxden may be imagined when Mr. Upjohn 
forwarded this last letter to his wife. 

“ At last,” she exclaimed to her daughter, “our position in the 
county is recognised. This is something, after all we have had to 
bear.” 

“ Mamma!” cried Miss Upjohn, no less elated, “ you must not wait 
for papa to come home; you must go among the tenantry yourself, 
and make them enrol themselves.” 

“Won't I! I should like to see one of them refuse. People 
shall see, my dear, who is the woman of business now that there is 
something to be done that a lady need not be ashamed of doing; 
something more becoming of a gentlewoman than breeding pigs, 
brewing beer, and smelting copper !”’ 

“That it is. I suppose we shall know in good time the formalities 
observed on those occasions; what we ought to wear, and ought to 
say if I am expected to address the troops.” 

“ [ll write myself,” said Mrs. Upjohn, “to Lord Dartmoor about 
all that. Really this is a most gratifying occurrence. It makes me 
feel somebody ; and I suspect it will make somebody feel very like 
nobody. It is just the thing to attract the notice of the Queen her- 
self. I really should not be surprised if her Majesty was to write 
you or me an autograph letter.” 

Mrs. Upjohn now took a leaf out of her rival’s book, and was on 
foot from morning to night, strutting about, attended by her 
steward, enrolling the peasantry over whom she possessed any power 
or influence. She told them a wonderful number of absurd things 
about the French; that they were coming with a million of men, 
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and would eat up every sheep and cow in Cornwall if they were 
allowed to land. The French, she assured the gaping clodpoles, 
never eat frogs out of their own country. She told them also that 
the Queen would infallibly call for the name of everybody who did 
not come forward, and punish him as a traitor, with a variety of 
similar topics perhaps as good as any other to excite a flame not 
difficult to kindle in any part of England. A sufficient number of 
names were enrolled to make a pretty good show on paper, and 
Mrs. Upjohn, highly pleased with her performance, forwarded the 
list to Lord Dartmoor, with a flourishing letter, in which she did 
not forget to inquire about the points of form on which her daughter 
required information. 

In a few days an answer came from his lordship’s secretary with 
replies to Miss Upjohn’s queries; but stating that Lord Dartmoor 
was indisposed, and that the ceremony must stand postponed for a 
short time. 

“ Well, mamma,” said Miss Upjohn, “let us go to Bath in the 
meantime ; we shall want a great many things not to be got here, 
and papa and Carry can meet us there on their way down.” 

Mrs. Upjohn thought it a very good idea. 

“T have done pretty well,” she said, “as a recruiting-sergeant ; 
but I frankly confess I am not up to drilling; let us go to Bath, by 
all means, and have some respite from these horrid annoyances we 
are daily subject to here.” 

« All that will be over before long, mamma,” said Miss Upjohn. 

“T trust so, and I think so,” said her mother. 

The two ladies accordingly went to Bath ; first giving it out in 
the neighbourhood that they went solely to meet Mr. Upjohn half- 
way, and were to return with him for the great event. 

All the time the great lady of Foxden had been occupied in this 
dignified manner in a matter no less momentous than the defence of 
the realm, Dame Rowley, like a quiet respectable woman, kept going 
on in her usual poor-spirited humdrum way, minding her own petty 
concerns, not in the least likely to be honoured with the royal 
autograph. 

One of her affairs happened just then to require her sharpest 
attention. The brewery was giving her some trouble of a kind she 
had not yet experienced, though not in itself so serious as the conse- 
quences were which it involved. It was a daring thing to attempt 
the cooking of accounts which had to pass under Mrs. Rowley’s 
review, but the attempt was made. The criminal was a young man 
who had been appointed by Mr. Cosie to the situation he held, and 
of whom Mrs. Rowley had no good opinion, as it had been necessary 
once or twice to reprove him for smoking in his office, as well as for 
other irregularities. But one Sunday, in church, she observed him 
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with a very fine waistcout, a profusion of tawdry jewellery, and a 
gold chain with an eye-glass, with which he was ogling her pretty 
secretary instead of attending to the service. Next morning, with- 
out a word to anybody, she sent down for the young man’s books, 
and proceeded to overhaul his accounts of various sums which it 
was his duty to receive and pay over. The accounts were correct on 
the face of them, entry tallying with entry as nicely as possible, but 
still there was a deficit in cash to the extent of about forty pounds, 
This was just the nut for Mrs. Rowley to crack, and she never left 
her green velvet chair until she cracked it, or, without metaphor, 
until she discovered the fraud, and how it was managed. Her next 
step was a matter-of-course ; she instantly sent Mr. Cosie instruc- 
tions to dismiss the culprit, and prosecute him if he thought it 
expedient ; but the village Robson had anticipated both proceedings 
by quietly absconding while Mrs. Rowley was investigating his dis- 
honesty. 

This incident occurred on the day that the Upjohns left Foxden. 

This matter disposed of, the widow had leisure to attend to her 
modest share in public business; for, obscure as she was, being also 
a proprietor in a small way, she had likewise received letters from 
Lord Dartmoor on the subject of the volunteering, which she respect- 
fully acknowledged, and then had a conference about it with Mr. Cosie. 

“How many men do you think we could muster?” said Mrs. 
Rowley. 

“ Well, madam, I think you could assemble not much under a 
hundred as fine men as there are to be found in any part of the 
country. The islanders alone would make fifty. What a pity it is 
that Mr. Arnaud’s vocation will forbid him to lead them!” 

“ Depend on it, Mr. Cosie, it will do no such thing. I know him 
better. Even if he was in orders, I doubt if he would hesitate a 
moment to shoulder his musket at the call of his country. He has 
grown so attached to his flock that he can’t tear himself from them, 
and I believe they are just as devoted to him. If he chose to imitate 
Peter the Hermit and preach a crusade, there is not one of them who 
would not follow him every foot of the way to Palestine.” 

“ Not a doubt of it,” replied Mr. Cosie; “if Mr. Arnaud takes it 
up, you will not be ashamed of your corps, madam.” 

“ Leave that to me,” replied Mrs. Rowley. “T’ll go over to him 
myself about it; do what you can yourself, and quietly, Mr. Cosie.” 

Arnaud had all these days been waiting anxiously for the employ- 
ment abroad which he had solicited, but he had only received 
ambiguous and cold replies. The truth was that he was not in good 
odour with the managers of these spiritual matters in London. He 
was not orthodox enough to please them; he dwelt largely on the 
morals of Christianity, little and rarely on its dogmas and mysteries ; 
he revelled in the“ Paradiso,” but abstained altogether from the 
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“Inferno; ” his prayers were too short, and his litany was often not 
much more than the sigh of the publican in the parable. 

In short, he received no appointment, even to an African swamp, 
or an Esquimaux settlement; and never was a benefice-hunting 
divine more dejected by the deferred hope of a good living. He had 
prayed for the wings of the morning, that he might flee away from 
all that he loved upon earth, but his prayer had not been granted. 
The gulls and cormorants that wheeled about him were free to fly 
where they listed, while he was chained to the rock. He chafed the 
more at his situation from not seeing his way out of it; and—dis- 
tracted between what he believed to be duty, knew to be honour, and 
felt to be love—over and over again he asked himself whether he 
ought not at all risks to have taken bolder resolutions. 

Such was his state of mind—that state of perplexity when even 
men of strong character are apt to wish for some sudden turn of 
events to determine their line of conduct—when Mrs. Rowley 
startled him like a hare in his heathy solitude. Only Fanny accom- 
panied her. Susan was displeased with her missionary for absenting 
himself so long. 

Mrs. Rowley had requested Mr. Cosie to take his measures quietly, 
wishing of all things to avoid the appearance of ostentation or rivalry ; 
but there are some things which are not to be done in whispers or 
in a corner. Mr. Cosie met the Rev. Mr. Choker after leaving 
Mrs. Rowley, and told him what was on foot, taking great care to 
add that “mum” was the word. 

“T understand,” said the casual, “ you may rely on me; ‘mum’s’ 
the word.” 

Now Mr. Choker, not having been treated by Mrs. Upjohn, during 
her round of entertainments, in what he considered a handsome way, 
had consequently become a violent Rowleyite ; so before the sun was 
set, it was all over the parish that the widow’s blood was up; that 
Mrs. Upjohn was not to have all the military glory to herself, and 
that Mrs. Rowley was going to the islands the next day to rouse the 
population. 

The effect of keeping things quiet in this way was, that when 
Mrs. Rowley and Fanny drove down to the quay to embark, they 
found quite a little mob assembled, who cheered them vociferously, 
with all sorts of patriotic cries. When they got to the other side, 
it was the same thing ; the mere rumour of her coming, though it 
had preceded her for little more than an hour, had done half her 
work; the strand was crowded with tall fellows who were ready to 
die for the Queen, and readier, if possible, to die for Mrs. Rowley. 
They followed her all the way to Arnaud’s retreat, and she got into 
conversation with the foremost of them. 

“TI came to ask you to volunteer,” she said, “and I find you are 
volunteers already. How many are there of you capable of serving ?” 
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The answer agreed pretty well with Mr. Cosie’s estimate. 

“Very good,” said Mrs. Rowley, “you will make a brave com- 
pany, but you will want a captain, eh?” 

“No, my lady,” replied the spokesman ; “ won’t we have Mr. 
Arnaud ?” 

“What!” said the widow, affecting to be amused by the idea, 
“your minister! you are not serious. What makes you think of 
him ?” 

“Tsn’t he the tallest man in the island ?” said one. 

« And a real gentleman ? ” said another. 

“He’s the best shot, please your ladyship’s honour, from the 
Land’s End to Johnny Groat’s,” said a third. 

“But remember, my fine fellows, he is your minister; his pro- 
fession is peace, his business is to teach you your duties and how to 
wrestle with an enemy worse than the French—you know whom I 
mean.” 

“That we do, my lady ; Mr. Arnaud calls him a roaring lion, and 
other times a big serpent, when he condescends to mention him, 
which he don’t do often, for he thinks God, my lady, a pleasanter 
subject ; but since we are talking of the other ’un, I’ve an idea that 
he couldn’t come in a worse shape than a rascally Frenchman pre- 
suming to set his foot on your ladyship’s manor and the Queen’s 
dominions.” 

“ Well,” said Mrs. Rowley, smiling, “I really don’t think he well 
could—at least, in a more offensive one.” 

“Then, my lady, if the French come, it’s Mr. Arnaud’s duty to 
fight them, too—let it be wrestling, if your ladyship likes; I should 
like to see any dozen of them stand before him at that!” 

“Upon my word,” said Mrs. Rowley, turning to Fanny, “he 
argues it very well. I think Arnaud has been teaching them logic 
as well as divinity.” 

« And to clinch the matter,” said another, who had hitherto been 
silent, ‘we are determined to make him our captain, or not a 
mother’s son of us will shoulder a gun.” 

“ After that,” said Mrs. Rowley, “I suppose I must cheer for 
Captain Arnaud myself,” and to suit the action to the word, she 
raised her parasol and gave it a little flourish. 

The former cheers were nothing to the cheering now. It was so 
loud and long that it reached Arnaud in his cell, and, seizing his gun, 
he rushed forth to see what the cause was of so unusual an interrup- 
tion of the ordinary stillness in which he dwelt. 

Never did man of peace look so like a man of the opposite calling 
as Arnaud did at that moment, in his corsair-like trim, with his gun 
in his hand, as he stood out on the heather with his eyes grimly fixed 
on the point where he expected his visitors to appear. He had not 
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long to wait. The islanders, with their well-known faces, came 
jumping down the rocks upon him, tumbling over one another, 
followed by the Rowleys at a more moderate pace, but evidently 
exciting the men, for Mrs. Rowley was again waving her parasol. 
In a moment he had them all about him. 

“ What’s all this?” he cried. 

“ Nothing, my dear fellow,” said Mrs. Rowley, “only these are 
my recruits, and they have chosen you for their leader by universal 
suffrage.” 

“ But ” eried Arnaud in utter amazement. 

“But me no buts,” said the widow; “they will serve under no 
captain but you, and we have only to look at you to sce that fighting 
in a good cause is as much in your line as preaching. Besides, ‘ vor 
populi, vox Dei,’ you know.” 

While she was speaking, Fanny’s fingers were busy tying a little 
red scarf round his waist, in token of his commission. The hand 
was Fanny’s, but the spirit was Susan’s; and so was the scarf itself. 
Arnaud looked down, and at once recognised it. Susan used to wear 
it constantly in Paris, before she was in mourning, when Arnaud 
first knew her. 

The colour that flushed his cheek would have been more noticed 
had he not towered by the head over everybody around him. 

At another time he might have disputed the universal truth of 
the maxim quoted by Mrs. Rowley; but he had yearned for some 
critical event to terminate his suspense. Just such an event had 
happened ; and he allowed himself to be borne along by the resistless 
tide of circumstances. 

‘There will be much to do,” said Mrs. Rowley, as the men dis- 
persed, having carried their point, “and but little time to do it in. 
You must look after the uniforms, and all that sort of thing, your- 
self, my dear fellow; the girls will help you, I dare say,—only, as 
they can’t well come to you, you must come over to them.” 


Arnaud accompanied her back to the beach as submissive as a 
child. 





CuHaPTteR XLY. 


HOW MR. UPJOHN WAS TREATED ON HIS RETURN FROM KISSENGEN. A 
CHAPTER IN WHICH THERE 1S AN OMINOUS CLOUD OVER EVERY 
THING AND EVERYBODY. 


Mrs. Rowtey was determined herself to take no part‘in the volun- 
teer féte, thinking her widowhood not far enough advanced for 


appearing in public, and resolved that nothing should tempt her to 
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enter into competition of any kind with Mrs. Upjohn; but as it 
promised to be a gay affair, she thought it would be a good oppor- 
tunity to have Mr. Alexander and the Marjorams spend a few days 
at Oakham. As to Mr. Alexander, her daughters had been wonder- 
ing why she had not asked him down before, but Mrs. Rowley knew 
that he would not wait to be invited, if his time was at his disposal ; 
in fact, he had given her a promise to that effect, and he was pro- 
bably at least as much disappointed as she was at having been so 
long unable to keep it. However, she wrote to him now to satisfy 
the girls, and had a pleasant letter from him in reply, accepting 
her invitation, and enclosing a clever and amusing letter which he 
had just received from Miss Cateran, written from dear old Bobbio, 
of all places in the world. Mr. Woodville had given up all hopes 
of meeting Mr. Sandford, but, oddly enough, Letitia had just seen a 
gentleman who reminded her of him strongly, though Woodville 
was so perverse, she said, as to see no resemblance. However, as the 
weather was “exceptionally” fine for that late season in the Alps, 
the travellers were in no hurry to leave the Valleys, and Letitia 
promised to write to Alexander again. 

“T wonder,” said Fanny, “are they going to settled at Bobbio?” 

“Pooh, pooh!” said Mrs. Rowley, “it’s the very place Letitia 
would choose to settle in. No stewed kidneys or lobster salads to 
be had amongst my poor Vaudois; nothing but honey and goats’ 
cheese.” 

None of the Rowleys thought much of Miss Cateran’s fancy as to 
Mr. Sandford ; Arnaud only looked very grave when he heard of it, 
but he made no remark. He came over now almost every day ; 
but was strangely melancholy and abstracted, and neither sought nor 
avoided meetings with Susan. Had the girls not made up for his 
inactivity, his men would never have been clothed and accoutred. 

After Mrs. Upjohn had been at Bath about a week, an important 
change took place in the volunteering arrangements, in consequence 
of the fatal termination of Lord Dartmoor’s illness. The duties he 
had taken on himself now devolved on Mrs. Rowley’s old friend 
Lord St. Michael’s, who had also considerable property in the county. 
He immediately wrote to her requesting her to receive him with 
Lady St. Michael’s as her guests on the occasion of the ceremony ; at 
the same time informing her that he considered the lawn in front of 
the Meadows the fittest and only proper place for the review. In 
other respects there would be no departure from what Lord Dart- 
moor had proposed. Mrs. Rowley, knowing what Lord St. Michael’s 
did not, what heart-burning, to say the least, the selection of the 
Meadows would cause, wrote at once to Mr. Upjohn, who was in 
London, to let him know that though she could not decline to receive 
his lordship, or take it upon her to object to his choice of the ground, 
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neither she herself nor her daughters would on any account appear 
on the occasion, which she hoped would remove the difficulties that 
might otherwise arise. 

To this Mr. Upjohn replied in a letter which evidently had given 
him great pain to write; that he could not possibly expect her to do 
more, but that he was afraid even so large a concession would be 
unavailing. 

So indeed it was; he knew his consort only too well. When he ~ 
joined her at Bath, he found her in one of those ungovernable moods 
which listen to no reason. The choice of the Meadows was all Mrs. 
Rowley’s manceuvring; the ground at Foxden was a hundred 
times preferable to the “paddock,” as she called it, in front of the 
cottage; she had wheedled that idiotic old lord with her usual artful- 
ness, and as to her pledge to absent herself and her daughters, she 
knew her too long and too well to believe a word of it; she would 
pack the ground with her own abject creatures, and come out with 
her brazen face at the last moment, as she always did, to extinguish 
everybody else. No, no, Mrs. Upjohn would not be imposed on. 
Her mind was made up. I.et who would present the colours, 
neither she nor her daughter would have anything to do with it; 
and what was more, she would never return to the county while 
Mrs. Rowley remained at the Meadows. Please God, however, that 
would not be very long! 

Such was the gale with which poor Upjohn was greeted on re- 
joining his family in England after a three-months’ absence. Left 
to himself, when the storm had exhausted itself, and he was alone 
again, he sat for hours with his thoughtful melancholy face buried 
in his hands before the fire, musing on the mysterious decree which 
made the wealth he hated the torture of his life, as if Mammon 
really ruled the world, and was punishing him for abjuring his 
divinity. 

At length he started up from his mournful reverie, suddenly 
remembering that some medicine for Carry required special instruc- 
tions to the apothecary, took his hat, and went out. At the door he 
found a young man, whose face he remembered to have seen at 
Oakham. He wore a glossy new suit, with a profusion of tawdry 
jewellery, like a London apprentice on a Sunday. Upjohn asked 
him what he wanted. He wanted to see Mrs. Upjohn. Upjohn 
thought it not likely that his wife could see him at that moment; 
however, he might try. Then he went to the apothecary, thinking 
no more of the young man. 

That same night, remembering his public duties in the midst of 
his private troubles, he wrote again to his sister-in-law. He would 
go himself to Foxden for the ceremony, but the office that his 
daughter was to have performed must be discharged by one of his 
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nieces. He requested them to prepare the colours, and broider them 
with whatever devices they pleased. 

Two days previous to the stirring event the Marjorams came, 
and were lodged at the inn, the cottage not being large enough 
to receive them in addition to Lord and Lady St. Michael’s. 
The Rowley girls, who had hard work to get the colours ready, 
found invaluable assistants in Mary and Prim, than whom there 
were not in all needledom experter embroiderers. Mrs. Rowley was 
struggling hard to keep up her spirits, and now regretted that 
she had invited company; she understood better than anybody else 
the depth of domestic misery which left Mr. Upjohn no alternative 
but the new arrangement. However, she did her best to amuse 
Mr. Marjoram ; conversed freely with him about all her affairs, and 
listened attentively to the remarks he frankly made on her various 
undertakings. Though less opposed to some of them than formerly, 
seeing how successful they were, he was chary of his commendations, 
and stillthought she ventured too much. She took him, among other 
things, to see her little music-hall, and advised with him about laying 
out the pleasure-ground attached to it. There the rural attorney was 
quite at home, and he undertook to stock it with plants from his 
garden, after consulting with Mr. Cosie’s daughters as to the shrubs 
and flowers best suited to the climate of Cornwall. 

The day previous to the féte was to be spent on the island, if the 
sea was smooth. Mrs. Rowley’s troop were to appear for the first 
time in their uniforms. On the preceding evening there was a 
dinner-party at the Meadows; but, owing to the visible weight on 
Mrs. Rowley’s mind, the cause of which was no secret from her 
guests, it was very unlike the meeting she had looked forward to. 
Arnaud was gloomy. The too serious evening ended with a circle 
drawn round the fire, which the October evenings called for. The 

nly pleasantry of the day arose out of it. It wanted stirring, 
and Mrs. Rowley knew how to use a poker. In a moment a cheerful 
blaze illuminated every corner of the room. 

“There now !” said Mary Marjoram to her brother ; “ will you ever 
say again that no lady can stir a fire ?” 

“‘No,” said Marjoram, “I shall say in future that Mrs. Rowley is 
the only lady who can.” 

It was only to do as much as she could to amuse Mr. Marjoram 
that Mrs. Rowley went over to the island the next day. Mr. Cosie 
and two of his daughters were also of the party. The Rowley girls 
and the Misses Marjoram were too busy at the colours to leave 
their needles for a moment. 

October suns go down into the ocean early. It was dusk when 
the island party returned to tea at the cottage. The Cosies went 
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home, the Marjorams to the inn, and the Rowleys to bed, heartily 
wishing all the fuss over, and their guests safe back to London. 

Mrs. Rowley was in the habit, when she felt herself over-excited 
or fatigued, either by application to business or any other cause, to 
take up a book after she retired to her room, and calm her mind with 
half an hour’s reading before she went to her pillow. You are 
mistaken if you think that any dull book would have answered her 
purpose. On the contrary, she found by experience that the book 
for the purpose must neither be stupid, for in that case she could not 
have read it at all, nor over-stimulating, for then it might prevail 
over sleep instead of inducing it. She therefore generally took up 
one of Miss Austen’s tales, or one of Peacock’s, and read on until the 
pleasing influence of the page tranquillised her spirits, when the 
claims of nature were sure to do the rest. On this night it was a 
story of Miss Austen’s which came first to her hand, and it engaged 
her attention rather longer than usual, for it was past midnight 
before she laid it down and betook herself to rest. She had, perhaps, 
been asleep scarcely twenty minutes when she awoke with a sense of 
oppression, which seemed at first the effect of nightmare; but in a 


moment she recognised the alarming truth. The cottage was in 
flames! 


Cuartrer XLVI. 


HOW MRS. ROWLEY WENT THROUGH A FIERY ORDEAL, AND HOW 
INDIGNATION MADE HER ELOQUENT—HOW SHE NO SOONER SANK 


THAN SHE ROSE, AND WHO ARRIVED UNEXPECTEDLY TO WITNESS 
HER TRIUMPH. 


Mrs. Rowtey sprang out of bed and ran out into the corridor. It 
was already full of smoke. In a moment she was joined by her 
daughters and two screaming maids, who perceived the fire almost 
as soon as she did herself. Patty Penrose, too, and the other 
servants, were heard crying out from below; for the side of the 
cottage where Mrs. Rowley and the girls slept was two-storied, the 
house being built on the slope of a steep bank. The principal stair- 
case was now so full of scorching air that escape by that way was 
impossible; but there was a smaller one in a wing, which was still 
pfacticable, although the smoke was rushing up that also, showing 
that the house was on fire in two places, which at once suggested to 
Mrs. Rowley that the fire was the act of an incendiary. There was 
barely time for such hurried dressing as female delicacy exacts in 
the most desperate circumstances. With only a shawl over her 
night-gear, her jewel-box in one hand and a box of her most valuable 
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papers in the other, Mrs. Rowley made her way down, followed by 
her daughters and the shrieking maids. Susan tried to keep them 
quiet, but Mrs. Rowley told her to let them scream as loud as they 
pleased ; it was as good as atocsin. In less than five minutes from 
the first alarm they were all safe in the open air, including Patty 
with the account-books in her arms; and the out-door servants, 
having been awakened by the screaming, Mrs. Rowley ordered 
one to ring the labourers’ bell in the farm-yard, and another to fly 
to the village for the fire-engine. 

There was a significant delay about the bell, for the rope had been 
cut; but that was quickly remedied, and the bell rang out a loud 
alarm, which was sure to rouse the whole neighbourhood. To Mrs. 
Rowley’s great surprise, the first assistance to arrive was Mr. Black- 
adder, who had returned that very day to resume his duties. With 
the help of the servants he was enabled to save some plate and a few 
articles of furniture, for it was idle to think of resisting the progress 
of the flames. In all her trepidation Mrs. Rowley thought of the 
Cosies’ portraits, and those precious works of art were among the few 
things that were saved. 

But a mightier than Mr. Blackadder was at the same moment 
rushing through the gloomy waters, with a crew of his stalwart 
followers, to the relief of his friends in need. Arnaud’s eye was 
indeed the first to discover the fire. After Mrs. Rowley left him 
that evening he sat him down on the rocks near the landing-place 
with his eyes fixed intently on the spot that held those who were 
dearest to him under heaven. He watched the lights at the Meadows 
go out one after the other, first Susan’s and then Mrs. Rowley’s, and 
still sat gazing, though there was nothing longer to be seen but what 
was indistinguishable from the dim circle of wood that bounded the 
horizon in that direction. Soon he perceived another stronger and 
ruddier light gleaming from the lower story, first on one side of the 
house, then on the other, and in a moment he concluded it could 
only be fire. He flew to the nearest huts as quickly as he drew the 
inference, and, rousing the inmates, two of the stoutest men on the 
island, hurried them with him to the beach. The bell caught his 
ears about midway, and he called on the men to redouble their 
efforts, for they had only their oars to depend on. He himself 
worked one pair with the vigour of a Canadian boatman on the 


St. Lawrence to shun the fatal cataract. Landed, it was one race to 


the bridge with the speed of the Olympic games. Close to it he 
found the road barricaded by the trunk of a tall larch, which Mr. 
Cosie had recently had felled, but had certainly not placed it where 
Arnaud found it. At the same moment hearing shouting and the 
clatter of wheels in the direction of the village, he paused an instant 
to reflect, and conjecturing, which was the fact, that it was the fire- 
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engine from Oakham, he raised the tree from the ground and swung 
it on one side of the road with an effort of strength that astonished 
his companions. Then another race for the burning house, of which 
the flames were now lighting up the whole country side. 

He reached the scene of conflagration too late for any chance of 
saving the cottage, but not too late for an emergency which had just 
arisen ; for Susan Rowley, who had taken the colours up to her room, 
which had only just been finished before she went to bed, suddenly 
recollected them, and before any one could restrain her, rushed back 
into the house to rescue them. She succeeded as far as laying her 
hands on them, but on attempting to return again by the door, found 
that way of escape barred by the progress of the flames. She ap- 
peared at the window just as Arnaud came up, and, wild with terror, 
was about to spring down on the terrace beneath, a height of 
nearly twenty feet, when she saw her unexpected deliverer prepared 
to receive her in his arms. Fora moment she forgot her danger, and 
hesitated, but one earnest, imploring word decided her, and she jumped 
down with the colours in her hand. He sustained her with almost 
the solidity of a rock, only sinking a little on one knee under her 
weight. Fanny swooned with terror, and Mrs. Rowley’s nerve 
hardly kept her from giving way also. The engine came too late to 
be of any service. Within less than an hour from the first dis- 
covery of the flames, not a rafter remained unconsumed of Mr. 
Cosie’s comfortable cottage. Many an autumn morning had shed its 
rosy light on its picturesque gables. The next dawn found nothing 
but a smoking ruin, and instead of the smell of flowers and shrubs, 
the offensive scent of fire tainting the air. 

Mr. Blackadder’s return was most opportune. The burnt-out 
widow and her daughters willingly accepted the shelter he cordially 
offered them, and returned to the parsonage with him, wrapped in 
the great coats and cloaks of the gentlemen to protect them from the 
cold. 

As they proceeded in this miserable plight to the parsonage, they 
met another reverend gentleman coming leisurely to their succour. 
This was Mr. Choker, who, with the habitual care of himself that 
never forsook him under the most trying circumstances, had dressed 
himself completely, and not even forgotten to wrap himself in a Scotch 
plaid of Mr. Blackadder’s, nor to fortify his neck with a woollen com- 
forter. Mrs. Rowley could not help smiling in all her tribulation ; 
and indeed poor old Mr. Cosie, with his wife’s flannel petticoat over 
his shoulders, and his broad-brimmed hat over his night-cap, would 
at another time have caused mirth enough, too. 

When a magistrate, a parson, and a lawyer, are unanimous on a 
point, they are pretty likely to have taken the right view of it. The 
only question with Mrs. Rowley’s friends the next day was who the 
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incendiaries were, and what could possibly have been their motive ; 
for that it was a case of incendiarism was beyond all doubt. While 
they were deliberating, Mr. Upjohn joined them. He had just 
arrived, and hearing of the catastrophe in the village, hurried to the 
parsonage to assure himself that his relations had sustained no per- 
sonal injury. The delinquent clerk occurred to Mr. Cosie before 
long. He was a bad character in every way, and the crime might 
have been his revenge for his detection and dismissal. Mr. Marjoram 
thought this a very probable explanation of the fire, and suggested 
that a description of his person, and a reward for his capture, should 
immediately be posted in the village and published in the county 
papers. Mr. Cosie said the fellow was easily described, and on men- 
tioning the most striking particulars of his personal appearance, 
Mr. Upjohn immediately recollected the young man whom he had 
seen at the door of the house in Bath. 

“T have no doubt,” he said, “it was the same fellow; he probably 
wanted to get my wife to interfere for him to get him reinstated.” 

‘Highly probable,” said Marjoram gravely, with an extremely 
cautious glance at Mr. Cosie, which the magistrate perfectly under- 
stood. 

“ Did he see Mrs. Upjohn ?” asked Mr. Blackadder. 

Marjoram had been afraid to put that question. 

“T really can’t say,” said Upjohn, “for I was out at the time; 
nor do I see that it matters a pin whether he saw her or not.” 

“ Just so,” said Mr. Marjoram. 

Mrs. Rowley, hearing that her brother-in-law had come, sent to 
request him to come up to her in her room, where she was break- 
fasting. He offered at once in his usual kindly way to receive Lord 
Eglamour at Foxden, and do everything in his power to assist her 
in this unforeseen difficulty. Their interview was very brief. He 
mentioned to her the same fact he had mentioned to her friends 
below stairs, but she made no comment upon it. 

Most probably the destruction of the Meadows reminded Mr. Up- 
john of the last words of his wife’s tirade a few days before; but 
he attached no further meaning to them than that she was impatient 
for Mrs. Rowley’s removal to the Manor House. Indeed, it must 
have been either to that, or to the prospect of her dispossession that 
Mrs. Upjohn alluded on that occasion, as she had not yet seen the 
instrument which the fiend so obligingly sent her just at the right 
moment. 

Mr. Upjohn had no sooner left the parsonage, than Mrs. Rowley 
sent her maid to the parlour to tell the gentlemen there that she 
would go down and meet them. 

“Poor lady,” said Marjoram, “she is greatly to be pitied; we 
must do what we can to cheer her up and encourage her.” 
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“Tt would have been better,” said Mr. Cosie, “if she had kept her 
room quietly to-day, but she is naturally excited by what she has 
gone through.” 

“Let us all be calm,” said the curate, “and urge upon her the 
duty of being calm too.” 

While they were talking, the door opened, and Mrs. Rowley, with 
a red shawl thrown over the white dimity in which she fled from the 
fire, entered the room. 

The only visible discomposure about her was that of her splendid 
hair, which had not received the attentions of her maid that morning. 
Stately she always was, but now she was also as serene as Fate. The 
three gentlemen who had just been agreeing to comfort and tran- 
quillise her, were infinitely less composed than she was. She was a 
little pale, but it was not the paleness of dismay or perplexity. She 
advanced without the least nervousness, and took the chair which 
Mr. Blackadder presented to her. 

“Gentlemen,” she said, “I need not say how much I thank you 
for your kind interest in my misfortunes; but this last misfortune, 
let me tell you, has actually done me a service, by putting an end to 
all doubt as to the course I ought henceforward to pursue. The 
victim of relentless hostility, I have hitherto been too passive, and 
perhaps too scrupulous under it. I have pocketed my wrongs witha 
patience which has been of no use tome. I have lived a retired life, 
only minding my own business, injuring nobody either in word or 
deed ; and the end is that I am burned out of my home, or rather out 
of poor Mr. Cosie’s, and myself and my daughters have barely escaped 
with our lives. I mean to pursue another system from this time 
forth. As obscurity has not protected me, perhaps publicity will. 
Since my enemies force prominence upon me, I am prepared to accept 
it. I am not going to be driven from the country by incendiaries of 
any rank or sex. You all understand me; among friends, at least, 
there is no use in mincing matters. As to the occasion for which 
Lord St. Michael’s comes here to-day, it must be postponed, but 
only until to-morrow; I had intended to take no part in it, but 
I am now resolved to appear along with my daughters.” 

Even had her friends seen anything to disapprove in the steps 
thus announced, the decision with which she spoke would have kept 
them silent; but they complimented her on her resolutions, only 
they thought she might very well put off the affair of the colours a 
little longer, if not altogether ; but she was inflexible on the subject. 

Meantime the population of the whole district was in a ferment of 
indignation at the atrocity which had been perpetrated, and the slur 
not only of lawlessness, but ingratitude, thrown upon it by such 
monstrous conduct towards their benefactress. Some of the principal 
farmers came at once to express their sympathies and resentment ; 
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and offers of assistance and temporary accommodation poured in from 
all sides. 

When Mrs. Rowley opened her eyes on the morning of the 
appointed day, she found her daughter Susan hanging over her, 
looking as if some new perplexity had arisen. 

“What is it, my dear?” said Mrs. Rowley, raising her head 
drowsily. 

“Something very, very important,” said her daughter, smiling to 
show it was nothing worse; “do you think it would be quite the 
thing for you to appear on this grand occasion in your white dimity 
dressing-gown ? ” 

“ Not at all the thing,” said the widow, jumping up in the bed; 
“but what is to be done? ” 

“ Fanny’s idea,” said Susan, “was to borrow Mr. Blackadder’s 
gown and turn it into something for you, but I think I have hit on 
a better plan; Mrs. Cosie, I’m sure, will be able to hunt up some 
old black dress or another, out of that wonderful box of hers, and as 
there will be sure to be stuff enough in any gown that she ever 
wore, we'll easily make something beautiful for you out of it.” 

The widow considered it a capital plan, and a messenger was on 
the point of starting with a note to the Cosies, when two of the Cosie 
girls arrived at the parsonage with a cart-load of things both for 
Mrs. Rowley and her daughters, having bountifully anticipated their 
wants. 

Mrs. Rowley was more touched than by anything in her last cala- 
mity, to see what efforts those good people made to command their 
feelings before her who had been the innocent cause of the destruction 
of the house where they had spent so many happy years, and which 
had grown to be part of themselves. A single tear trembling in 
Dorothy’s eye, which she successfully struggled to keep from falling, 
brought a great many into Mrs. Rowley’s. 

But it was necessary to wipe them soon, for the dresses which 
Mrs. Cosie had fished up had to be rapidly cut down like first-rates 
to frigates, to adapt them to the figures and heights of their several 
wearers, and this occupied all hands so long that it was hardly 
finished before two o’clock, the appointed hour for the meeting. It 
was to be held at Foxden, after all, for the ground which had been 
fixed on was covered with charred timber and relics of furniture still 
smouldering, even if the sadness of the scene had not put it out of 
the question. 

Just as the party were setting out from the vicarage to walk to 
Foxden, which was not far off, who should arrive but Mr. Alexander. 
He had not expected to be in time for the ceremony, and probably 
was not very anxious on that point. He had already learned all that 
had taken place, and nothing remained to surprise him but the 
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courage and indomitable spirit of Mrs. Rowley, who seemed to 
gather fresh strength from every buffet of adverse fortune. She 
certainly did look wonderfully brilliant and powerful that day, even 
without taking into full consideration the vexations and trials she 
had just gone through. The arrival of Alexander probably added 
some rays to the halo that surrounded her, but whether any fraction 
of her glory proceeded from the elevating thought that she wore the 
same rich though somewhat tarnished velvet which had once graced 
a Guildhall banquet, is a point which we must leave unsettled. 

“T don’t ask you,” said Mrs. Rowley to her old friend, as they 
walked along, “why you did not come to us sooner; if you had, 
I need hardly say what a wari reception you would have got.” 

“T heartily wish I had been near you at such a trying time,” said 
Alexander, “though I could have done nothing; but as Arnaud and 
I had a great struggle together once in perils by water, I should like 
to have been by his side again in a fight with another element.” 

*“‘ He saved Susan’s life, as you saved his uncle’s,” said Mrs. Row- 
ley. ‘She risked it to save the colours which she is going to present 
just now to his company.” 

They were now at the gate of Foxden, and the lanes and avenues 
were thronged with people hastening to the ground. Further con- 
versation about Arnaud, or anything else but the great business of 
the day, was out of the question. 

At an early hour that morning there was as great a stir in the 
parish of Oakham, and especially about Foxden, as if the French 
fleet had been visible off the coast, save that the excitement was not 
one of alarm. The townspeople were all attired in their best, 
banners were flying, guns firing, and a band, not quite detest- 
able, as rural bands in England commonly are, was stationed at one 
side of the house, where they had already commenced playing those 
spirit-stirring airs which are supposed to make even cowards brave. 
The arrangements had been hurried and were very imperfect. 

Mr. Upjohn was to bring up his men, about a hundred in all, from 
the village were they were mustered, and Arnaud his troop by the 
road from the sea. Lord St. Michael’s had not appeared, but when the 
cheers of the crowd announced Mrs. Rowley he came out with Lady 
St. Michael’s to receive her, and was heartily glad to see Alexander 
too. In a few minutes all the chief personages were collected in two 
or three groups under the windows, and they had not long to wait 
for the brave volunteers. | 
* Mr. Upjohn, in the uniform of a deputy-licutenant, for he had no 
other to wear, was the first to arrive. He was mounted on his 
favourite old pony, which looked as like a war-horse as its rider did 
to a warrior; but it was judicious in Upjohn to ride, for it concealed 
his personal defect. However, as he was personally popular, and 
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even more, he was warmly received by everybody, as he took his station 
to the right of his corps, which made no very brilliant appearance. 

When Arnaud came on the ground with his men, who were pro- 
perly accoutred and got up, thanks to the Rowleys, to more than 
their leader, the contrast was striking ; and the islanders were com- 
plimented and applauded on all sides, Arnaud himself loudly, owing 
to his commanding stature, perhaps, as much as to the respect he had 
won by his life and sacrifices. 

When the proper moment came Lord St. Michael’s, after a very 
slight and formal inspection, inquired for the ensign, to receive the 
colours from the hands of Miss Rowley ; but nobody answered to the 
call, for the sufficient reason that no such officer had been appointed or 
thought of. In this difficulty somebody named Arnaud, and instantly 
there was a loud call for him, which he promptly but modestly 
answered. Advancing towards Miss Rowley, who stood in front 
(Alexander assisting her to support the staff), he received the colours 
from her quivering fingers, and, as if the touch of her hand had 
communicated to his some extraordinary power, as it possibly did, 
he raised them and waved them above his head, as easily as if it 
had been a sprig of laurel. A lusty cheer of course followed such 
a feat of strength. When the colours were unfurled they dis- 
played, in silver threads worked on a dark blue ground, the celebrated 
motto of the Waldenses. The Rowleys had, naturally, only Arnaud’s 
troop in view in embroidering the flag. 

“Upon my word,” said his lordship to Mr. Upjohn, who had 
alighted, “as long as that gentleman bears the colours of your troop 
it is not likely to fall into the enemies’ hands.” 

“T think, my lord,” said Marjoram, “ these fine fellows will have 
a casus belli against the French, if they don’t come over to be 
thrashed.” 

Susan Rowley ought, in correctness, to have been prepared with a 
neat little speech on the occasion; but the speech, like the ensign, 
had been overlooked in the hasty way in which everything had been 
done. To fill up this new gap in the proceedings, Lord St. Michael’s 
hinted to Mr. Upjohn, who was at his elbow, that it would be well if 
he would address the men briefly—a few words would be enough. 
But no sooner had he made the suggestion than he saw reason to 
regret it in the gallant captain’s elongated face. It is easy to talk of 
a short speech, but it is not every one who can make one, long or short. 
Some of the finest speeches of Demosthenes are short ; but Mr. Upjohn 
was no Demosthenes, except perhaps in point of valour, if that of 
the Athenian orator has not been unjustly disparaged. Mrs. Rowley, 
seeing her brother-in-law’s embarrassment, approached to encourage 
him, and perhaps she might have succeeded ; but the crowd under- 
stood what was going on, and in an instant a cry for Mrs. Rowley 
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rose from all sides, and such a lusty one that there was no resisting 
it. She was in the situation of a prima donna called before the 
curtain; but she did not wait, as prima donnas often do, until the 
call was thrice repeated, for that would only have made Mr. Upjohn’s 
backwardness more remarkable. 

‘My brave fellows!” she said, ‘since you prefer to be thanked by 
a lady for the alacrity with which you have answered the call of duty, 
accept through me the thanks of your queen and country. My 
private opinion is that you will never draw your swords against an 
invader of the coasts of England; but that will be because your 
existence will tell her enemies what an invader has to expect. At all 
events, I shall not tremble for the shores of this peninsula while it is 
garrisoned by you. Many words would be out of place addressing 
soldiers. Go!” (she perorated, pointing to a great tent, which had 
been pitched for recreation of the most substantial kind) ‘and show 
by your prowess with your knives what the foe may look for if ever 
they venture on your bayonets.” 

The most uproarious applause followed Mrs. Rowley’s first effort 
in public speaking, and no one in all the assembly applauded her 
lively little harangue with half the fervour of Mr. Upjohn, who 
frankly told all the people round him that he could not for a duke- 
dom have delivered such a speech. 

“‘ However,” he added pleasantly, “it is the business of us soldiers 
to fight, not to talk.” 

The Cosies looked as if they could neither believe their ears nor 
their eyes, and the Misses Marjoram were very much in the same 
state of bewildered rapture, so much did Mrs. Rowley’s last achieve- 
ment exceed all that they had ever dreamed of any woman perform- 
ing, even such a woman as she was. 

‘Dear, dear me,” cried Mrs. Cosie, “how could she ever do it? 
And she never wanted a word. What a pity and a shame they 
don’t let ladies go into Parliament, and I think they ought to send 
Mrs. Rowley into the House at all events. And just to think that 
she made it in my old black velvet; dear, dear me, oughtn’t I to be 
proud ?” 

And then she told Mary Marjoram the whole history of her old 
velvet, and its royal associations, and how she was not a bit proud 
of it when it was new; but she was now, and whenever she looked 
at it, she would never think of King William again as long as she 
lived. 

“Well,” said Mary smiling, “she is wonderful, indeed, everybody 
must admit; but, Mrs. Cosie dear, you are a wonderful woman your- 
self to be here and looking so well and so resigned, and your beau- 
tiful cottage burnt to the ground.” 

Mrs. Rowley now joined them, and Mary repeated what she had 
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just said, while the widow was embracing Mrs. Cosie, whom she had 
not seen since the catastrophe. 

Mrs. Rowley said she almost felt as if she had burned the cottage 
herself; but Mrs. Cosie could only think of her goodness in saving 
the pictures, which no money could replace. 

“As to the house, ma’am, it was just the will of God; and if it 
hadn’t been burnt then, it might have been burnt some other time; 
and my own self was as much to blame as anybody; for many a 
time Cosie talked of having it tiled, and my girls and myself 
wouldn’t hear of it, because, ma’am, it wouldn’t be a cottage, we 
said, if it wasn’t thatched.” 

“Indeed,” said Mary Marjoram, “I had the same foolish notion 
myself.” 

Lord St. Michael’s left as soon as the business was over, and so did 
unfortunate Mr. Upjohn, after doffing his uniform, and taking an 
affectionate leave of the Rowleys. There were soon none left but the 
men, who were carousing under canvas, to show the alacrity with 
which they obeyed orders. 

Mr. Upjohn was well inured to painful domestic scenes, or he 
would have lingered longer at Foxden, to shun the inevitable effects 
on his wife of the fresh laurels with which her impotent malice had 
crowned her rival. But he was fortunate enough this time not to 
witness his wife’s violence. He stopped for a day at Exeter, and 
thus gave time for the provincial journals, with their inflated 
accounts of the doings at Oakham, to reach Mrs. Upjohn before him. 

Often, however, as we have seen her transported by passion beyond 
the bounds of decency, her rage never evaporated so suddenly as 
upon this occasion, for it changed to terror before she dropped the 
newspaper in her hands, on seeing the rewards offered in the very 
same number for the discovery of the incendiaries, or their accom- 
plices and instigators. When her husband arrived at Bath, she had 
already decamped for London, leaving behind her a letter in which 
she informed him that she was so extremely uneasy about the state 
her dear Carry was in, that she had made up her mind to leave 
England with the least possible delay, and winter at Nice. Of this 
resolution, sudden as he thought it, Mr. Upjohn highly approved, 
but he had so little notion of his wife’s extreme impatience to act 
on it, that he remained for a few days longer in the country. When 


he went up to town he found again only a letter on the subject of 
remittances ! 


Marmion SAvaGe. 











CRITICAL NOTICES. 


SOME BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 
Characteristics. By ANTHONY, EARL OF SHAFTESBURY. Edited by Rey. 
Water M. Hatcu. Vol. I. Longmans. 14s. 

THE first of three volumes of a new and very handsome edition of Shaftesbury’s 
acute, sensible, and suggestive Characteristics, containing the Letter concerning 
Enthusiasm, the ‘‘Sensus Communis, or Essay on the Freedom of Wit and 
Humour,” and the “Soliloquy, or Advice to an Author.” The editor’s notes 
are both too numerous and too long. Little essays by the way at the foot of 
each page are of the nature of a nuisance. It would have been much better to 
limit the notes to illustrations from other writers, with very terse remarks from 
Mr. Hatch, if specially called for by something in the text. The marginal 
analysis is both useful and well done. 


The Magyars: their Country and Institutions. By ArTuur J. PATTERSON. 

With Maps. Twovols. Smith, Elder, & Co. 18s. 
A PARTICULARLY instructive account of the geography, society, politics, and 
history of Hungary. Mr. Patterson is much more than the ordinary traveller ; 
in the first place, he has spent a great deal of time, some three years in all, in close 
intercourse with the people of the country, and in the second, he possesses both 
an adequate knowledge of European history and a just appreciation of the per- 
manent importance of social and political movements. This book is not amusing 
nor lively for superficial people, but it is very valuable to persons who want to 
know something about the forces that have been and are at work in this most 
important part of eastern Europe. 


Hereditary Genius: an Inquiry into its Laws and Consequences. By F. GALTON, 
F.R.S. Macmillan. 12s. 

Aw attempt to show experimentally and deductively the derivation of natural 
abilities by inheritance, under the same limitations and conditions as the phy- 
sical form of organic growths. The author’s general plan is to take high 
reputation as a tolerably accurate test of special ability; then to examine the 
relationships of a large body of men of high repute—judges, statesmen, 
ministers; from them to obtain some general laws of heredity; then to test 
them by further examining the kin of illustrious captains, poets, musicians, 
painters, &c. The writer takes in various grades of ability. And by way of 
comparison between heredity in physical and in mental quality he has a chapter 
upon the relationship of certain sorts of oarsmen and wrestlers. 


The Claims of Classical Studies, whether as Information or as Training. By A 
Scotch GRADUATE. London: Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. 

Ir is remarked by Auguste Comte, in his review of the development of modern 
thought, that the publication of Sir William Temple’s ‘‘ Essay on Ancient and 
Modern Learning ” was an indication that the European mind, after centuries 
of classical nursing, began to feel as if it could walk alone. Nearly two more 
centuries have elapsed, and we are still under the care of our venerable nurse. 
A change is now coming rapidly over the spirit of this dream. The end of every 
year leaves a great number of people in a different state of opinion in the question. 
The pretensions of classics are sifted more and more carefully, and the residuum 
of independent worth, found to belong to them, is becoming beautifully less. 
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The pamphlet above-named is a well-condensed and systematic view of all the 
arguments that havo at any time been brought forward, in favour of continuing 
the present system of classical education. They are reviewed one by one with un- 
sparing vigour; and it will be a matter of some difficulty to reinstate any of them 
in their former plausibility after the handling that they are here subjected to. 


A History of the San Juan Water Boundary Question. By Viscount MILTon, 
M.P. Cassell, Petter, and Galpin. 

Avery fuil and painstaking account, with copious illustrations from the official 

documents and despatches, of the disputes between the British and American 

Governments relative to the San Juan Boundary—one of the most troublesome 

of the questions which menace the future relations of the two countries. 


Systems of Land Tenure in Various Countries. Macmillan & Co. 12s. 
A SERIES of essays from independent hands upon the national systems of land 
tenure in Ireland, England, India, Belgium and Holland, Prussia, France, 
Russia, and the United States. As each writer possesses special competence for 
the country whose system he has undertaken, like M. de Laveleye, Mr. George 
Campbell, and Dr. Faucher, for instance, the book must be regarded as of 
exceptional authority and value. 


Letters and Life of Lord Bacon. By JAMES SPEDDING. Vol. V. Longmans. 12s. 
Tue fifth volume of Mr. Spedding’s very thorough work, not quite covering 
the period during which Bacon was Attorney-General. It opens with the pre- 
parations for the Parliament in the beginning of 1613, and closes with the war 
between the Court of Chancery and the King’s Bench in the Preemunire case in 
1616 ; and includes among other memorable transactions the Peacham case, the 
murder of Sir Thomas Overbury, the experiment of an Irish Parliament, and the 
very important doings in connection with our own Parliament in 1614. If Mr. 
Spedding takes us rather slowly over the ground, at least his labour has the 
rare merit in these days that the work will never have to be done over again. 


The Military Forces of the Crown: their Administration and Government. By C. 
M. Citope. Vol.II. Murray: Albemarle Street. 
Tu chapters in the second and concluding volume of this important work of 
information include the Recruiting, Enlistment, and Discharge of Men, the 
Appointment and Dismissal of Officers, the Action of the Military in aid of the 
Civil Power, a History of the late Board of Ordnance, the offices of Secretary 
at War, Commander-in-Chief, Judge Advocate-General, Chaplain-General, &c. 
The book is a very complete history of the administration of the army, and 


furnishes a detailed account of one of the most important chapters in our con- 
stitutional and administrative history. 


Flowers from Fatherland, Transplanted into English Soil. W. Blackwood and 
Sons. 6s. 


TRANSLATIONS by three hands of some of the most familiar German ballads 
and songs into English verse—from Biirger, Schiller, Heine, Kérner, and 
Uhland. The translators have sought to keep as faithfully as possible to the 
original, and to preserve both the rhyme and rhythm of the German. They 
are most successful with Schiller, as would be the case probably with the 
majority of people attempting renderings from German poetry. Birger demands 
a male vigour, and Heine a fineness, beyond the ordinary reach. 








